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We’re On Our Way 


THIS MORNING I took my small son to 
the nursery department of our Sunday 
school for the first time. 

My enjceyment was as great as when 
he took his first step or said his first 
word. I plan to look forward to the 
succeeding steps along the path of his 
religious training with the same delight 
and interest with which I observed his 
progress in walking and talking. 

I am happy, for I know Sunday school 
is cue of the most important experiences 
in the life of my child and any other 
children. 

Marvelous worlds of Christian knowl- 
edge and understanding will be opened 
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to him. His experiences and friend; 
ships with the pastor, the children, and} 
his Sunday school teachers will hel 
to nourish his religious growth. He will 
come to realize that if he lives accordins 
to God’s word, endless opportunitie} 
will be waiting for him. And he will b 
taught to understand the responsibil 
ities a good Christian must assume. 
But, best of all, my boy will learn ti 
use and to discipline his own mind with] 
Christian principles as his guide. Right4} 
eous ideas and thoughts will be com- 
municated to him in the Sunday schoo 
Yes, this morning I am happy. 
KATHERINE BENION 
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First man home from Amsterdam 

There would be millions of words 
spoken and written by Americans com- 
ing home this month from the first as- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches. First American delegate to 
return from Amsterdam was John 
Foster Dulles. 

His comment was brief. “I got a good 
deal of spiritual lift out of the Council, 
that I was hoping to get,” he told re- 
porters at the New York airport. 

Mr. Dulles, a World Council dele- 
gate of the Presbyterian Church USA, 
was obliged to leave the assembly early. 
He has several urgent items on his 
schedule this autumn. (1) This month 
he goes back to Europe as a U.S. dele- 
gate to the United Nations assembly in 
Paris. (2) Between now and Nov. 2 he 
will be fairly busy as chief adviser on 
international affairs to Thomas E. 
Dewey. After next Jan. 20 he may be 
U.S. Secretary of State. 


"Clashing views" 

It was the Dulles statements to the 
World Council regarding international 
problems that got the big headlines last 
month in U.S. newspaper reports of the 
Amsterdam assembly. 

“Clashing East-West views on Soviet 
policy and communism . . .” was the 
Associated Press description of speeches 
by Mr. Dulles and Prof. Josef Hromadka 
of Czechoslovakia. Emphasis in the re- 
ports was on sharp statements of Mr. 
Dulles about Russia. (.... “Its leaders 
reject the concept of moral law. There 
is, says Mr. Stalin, no such thing as 
‘eternal justice.’ Laws were merely the 
means whereby those in power carry 
out their will”). 
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JOHN Foster DULLES 
May be U.S. Secretary of State 


But Mr. Dulles has done more than 
criticize Russians in his World Coun- 
cil address. He had set forth a Chris- 
tian philosophy of war and peace. 


Another war 

“This is a time for the churches to 
expose the evils of war and its futility,” 
Mr. Dulles told the Amsterdam as- 
sembly. “Many are talking about war 
as though it were an unpleasant but 
necessary remedy for existing ills. The 
fact is that another world war would 
engulf all humanity in utter misery and 
make almost impossible the achieve- 
ment of the good ends for which, no. 
doubt, the combatants would profess to. 
be fighting. | 

“At times war may have to be risked | 
as the lesser of two evils. But there is 
no holy war. 

“War is evil. Over the ages violence 
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has repeatedly been invoked for noble 
ends. That method is dramatic and ex- 
citing. It seems to promise quick and 
decisive. results. But violent methods 
breed hatred, vengefulness, hypocrisy, 
cruelty, and disregard of truth... .” 


Cause of war 

War results from the fact that “in a 
living world, change is inevitable and 
unless there are political institutions 
that make provision for peaceful change, 
there is bound to be violent change.” 

This was the “basic conclusion” which 
Mr. Dulles presented to the World 
Council. “If peace is to be durable it 
must be organized on the basis of laws 
that are made peacefully and can be 
changed peacefully,” he said. 

The next question is, what kind of 
law-making can be relied on to effect 
change? “At this point the churches can 
make a decisive contribution,” said Mr. 
Dulles. “Two great principles are here 
involved.” (1) There is a God-given 
MORAL LAW which provides the only 
proper sanction for man-made laws. 
Belief in this moral law results from 
belief that there is a divinely ordained 
purpose in history. (2) Belief in the 
dignity and wWoRTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL, 
who is created by God, is the object of 
God’s redemptive love, and is directly 
accountable to God. 


Communists don't agree 

Communists, acknowledged Mr. 
Dulles, reject peaceful ways of bringing 
about change “except as a matter of 
temporary expediency,” because com- 
munism “rejects the moral premises 
that alone make possible the permanent 
organization of peace.” 

Since communists don’t believe in a 
God-given moral law or in the worth 
of the individual as created by God, 
they are in no position to co-operate 
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with the Western democracies in bring- 
ing about peaceful readjustment in hu- 
man affairs. The Western nations— 
which do acknowledge the Christian 
principles which could produce endur- 
ing peace—have become feeble in their 
efforts to translate their faith into prac- 
tice. 


Problem 

The problem of achieving peace in a 
world where Communists now control 
nearly a fourth of the earth’s popula- 
tion, said Mr. Dulles, “cannot be solved 
by trying to crush communism by force. 
... The solution is for those who have 
faith to exert themselves more vigor- 
ously to translate their faith into works. 
Those who believe in the moral law 
and human dignity must be more con- 
cerned to make social institutions re- 
flect these ideals. ; 

For several centuries, pointed out Mr. 
Dulles, “Christian” or “Western” civ- 
ilization has had world-wide influence. 
“Tt seemed that Western peoples were 
intent on creating institutions that 
would promote human welfare. 

“Out of that creative effort came op- 
portunity that could have been used 
for the organization of world peace. If 
now that opportunity has receded and 
the world is seriously divided by the 
communist challenge, that is most of all 
because even the good practices of the 
West seem no longer to be the expres- 
sion of a great faith.... 

“Once the connection is broken be- 
tween faith and practices, practices 
however good, lose their moral sig- 
nificance and seem to be matters of ex- 
pediency. As such they are vulnerable 
to attack by those who inject strong 
belief into different practices.” 


Inescapable fact 
The world is now divided into two 
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camps, Mr. Dulles reminded the as- 
sembly. There are (1) the Communists, 
“who claim to be seeking the welfare 
of the masses, but who reject the moral 
premises necessary to make their efforts 
peaceful and fruitful.” And (2) the 
people of the Western democracies “who 
accept the moral premises necessary for 
the organization of peace but who have 
allowed their practices to seem routine, 
materialistic, and spiritually unfertile. 

“That division,” said Mr. Dulles, “will 
gradually become less sharp if those 
who believe in moral law and human 
dignity will make it apparent by their 
works that their political practices are 
in fact being made to serve their faith. 
As we thus analyze the world situa- 
tion, Christian responsibility emerges as 
an inescapable fact.” 


Fry is World Federation treasurer 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, ULC pres- 
ident, was elected treasurer of the Lu- 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


theran World Federation at an execu- }} 
tive committee meeting in Holland last |} 
month. The former treasurer was Dr. 
Ralph H. Long who died in February. 
The World Federation decided to es- 
tablish commissions on theology, world }} 
missions, and international affairs. 
Bishop Lajos Ordass of Budapest, a 
vice president of the Federation, was | 
not present at the meeting in Holland. 
It had been reported that churchmen) 
from Hungary were not granted exit] 
visas by their government. 


Independence in Brazil 
Three Lutheran synods in Brazil have} 
broken their relationship with the} 
Evangelical Church in Germany. The} 
third to cut loose was the Synod of 
Santa Catarina. It voted to become in- 
dependent at a meeting in Pomerode, 

July 17-19. 
Before the war Lutherans of Brazillill 
were provided with pastors from Ger-|f) 


assembly. There were 65 Lutheran delegates from 22 churches in 15 countries 
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many, who returned to their homeland 
after periods of service overseas. Serv- 
ices were conducted in German. The 
churches were under the direction of 
the Aussenamt, foreign office of the 
German Church. 

The Santa Catarina Synod will join 
three other Brazilian synods in organ~- 
izing a united church. The new church 
will be definitely Lutheran, with a 
statement in its constitution that it “is 
founded on Holy Scripture and accepts 
the confessions of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation.” 


Palestine properties damaged 

Lutheran mission property suffered 
extensive damage when Jewish forces 
subjected the Old City of Jerusalem to 
“a violent cannonade of mortar shells 
and huge mine throwers” after termina- 
tion of the first truce in Palestine early 
in July. Information has been received 
at National Lutheran Council head- 
quarters in New York. 

The report said that at least 25 shells 
dropped in the Muristan compound, in 
which the Jerusalem Stiftung main- 
tains a complex of buildings that include 
a church, chapel, and hospice. More 
than 200 Lutheran refugees from Jeru- 
salem and its environs were being cared 
for in the chapel and hospice, but all 
escaped without injury. 

The roof of the large hall, used for 
church services, was hit by several mor- 
tar shells. The white tower and cupola 
9f the Lutheran Church of the Re- 
Jeemer provided an excellent target. 
['wo shells of large caliber hit the roof, 
and opened wide cracks in the ceiling. 
All windows were smashed and several 
window frames were blown out. | 

Little is known concerning the con- 
lition of the Syrian Orphanage since 
his mission property was seized by the 
Jaganah. The orphanage is being used 
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as a training center for Jewish forces 
and has been subject to bombardment 
by Arab heavy artillery. 

An inspection of the Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria Hospice on the Mt. of 
Olives disclosed that the building have 
suffered comparatively little as a result 
of military operations. The premises 
have been badly misused by the Arab 
occupants, with heavy damage to doors, 
windows, and walls. 

The property has been demilitarized 
and placed under the control of the 
United Nations. U.N. officials in Pales- 
tine have agreed to the appointment of 
a supervisor to protect Lutheran inter- 
ests. 


Moll returns 

Dr. Edwin Moll, representative in 
Palestine of the U.S.A. Committee for 
the Lutheran World Federation, re- 
turned to Jerusalem on Aug. 13 after a 
visit to the United States, Germany, 
and Switzerland. 

He is living in the Muristan in the 
Old City of Jerusalem. 

Dr. Moll states that the needs of thou- 
sands of Arab refugees “grow more 
desperate daily,” and added that cloth- 
ing, blankets and shoes are urgently 
needed “in any quantities” to help those 
who have lost their homes and all their 
personal belongings. 

A shipment of 100 bales of clothing 
is being sent immediately to Beirut, 
Lebanon, by Lutheran World Relief, it 
was reported here by Bernard A. Con- 
fer, LWR administrative secretary, and 
the goods will be distributed under 
supervision of Dr. Moll to refugees 
from the various areas of conflict in 
Palestine. 


DPs will be coming soon 
After two years of talk about admit- 


ting European “displaced persons” to 
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Tury WANTED THE SACRAMENT 
Estonian refugees arriving in small boat at Wilmington, N. C., asked Pastor 
Walter B. Freed to give them Holy Communion 


the U.S., the first shipload would arrive 
in October, reported Ugo Carusi. He is 
chairman of a commission which will 
administer the DP program under the 
law passed by Congress in June. 

First arrivals will settle in eastern 
and midwestern U.S., says Mr. Carusi. 
Later arrivals will go west of the Mis- 
sissippi and to the south. Thousands of 
job offers for the DPs are pouring in to 
government agencies. 

Of the DPs already classified 75,964 
are farmers, 12,567 are domestic ser- 
vants, 1,119 are clergymen. 

At Kitchener, Ontario, Lutherans 
were ready to find homes for the little 
boatload of Estonian refugees aboard 
the “Astrid” who made their way up 
the St. Lawrence River in August. The 
Kitchener and Hamilton congregations 
assisted in placement of a group of 
Latvians who reached America last 
year. 


Religion unknown 
“A study of 300 men recently ad- 


mitted shows two-thirds of them com-|! 
ing from homes in which religion was 
totally unknown,” reported Chaplain 
A. W. Stremel at the Western State 
Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Pa. last) 
month. “Nine out of ten men entering 
prison are almost wholly lacking in 
religious training or spiritual experi- 
ence.” 

Lack of religion was a big factor in 
getting the men into trouble, thinks| 
Chaplain Stremel, a United Lutheran 
clergyman. “Diagnosis of their failure 
to achieve harmonious living relation- 
ships points directly to a lack of under-| 
standing of the fundamental laws of 
God.” 

By mid-July Pastor Stremel had 219 
as the average attendance in the 
“Chapel of the Good Samaritan,” a: 
church built in 1942 within the prison: 
walls. He has baptized more than 100 
prisoners during six years, and received. 
557 into church membership. When: 
discharged from prison the men are 
transferred to congregations outside. 
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Deep in the prisoner’s heart, says 
Chaplain Stremel, “are yearnings for 
forgiveness and restoration to favor by 
his friends and society.” 


Defiant 

A scattering of pacifists among U.S. 
church people had been talking last 
month about encouraging young men to 
refuse to register for the draft. The 
Rev. Ernest R. Bromley preached a ser- 
mon about it. 

As guest preacher in Grace Methodist 
Church, Nassau, N. Y., the Rev. Mr. 
Bromley said the draft is “a huge and 
tragic step toward war, dictatorship, 
and catastrophe.” He would “openly 
counsel those of draft age who were 
inwardly prepared” to refuse to reg- 
ister. 

The Rev. Mr. Bromley may have 
earned a five-year jail sentence, warned 
General Ames T. Brown, director of 
Selective Service in New York State. 
Anyone who “knowingly counsels, aids, 
or abets another to refuse or evade reg- 
istration or service in the armed forces” 
is subject to severe penalties written 
into the selective service law. 

In Syracuse, U.S. Attorney Irving J. 
Higbee said he had requested the FBI 
to find out exactly what the Rev. Mr. 
Bromley had said in his sermon. 


No visa for the ''Red Dean" 

The Dean of Canterbury doesn’t seem 
to have the proper “connections” in 
America. He had been invited by the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship to lecture in the U.S. this 
fall. But when he went to the office of 
the American vice-consul in London 
for his visitor’s visa, he was turned 
away. 

_ Twice before the Rev. Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson had been invited to America 
by the National Council, and twice be- 
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fore he had obtained a visa without 
trouble. Among the clergymen of the 
Church of England he is regarded as the 
“red dean,” an outspoken and ardent 
friend of Russia. 

The refusal was based on what the 
vice-consul called the American gov- 
ernment’s “disapproval” of the National 
Council, an organization which the At- 
torney General lists as “subversive.” 
But to the Rev. William Melish, chair- 
man of the Council, the refusal was 
nothing less than “another symptom of 
the deadly deterioration in the main- 
tenance of the traditional American 
principles of free speech and free as- 
sembly.” 

According to Melish, Dr. Johnson, in 
his lectures here, would be able to con- 
tribute information necessary for a bet- 
ter international understanding as a 
basis for world peace. He appealed for 
public support in a renewed request 
for the visa. 

The “red dean” would not be staying 
home in any case. In November he 
would lecture in Canada. 


Even 

For every Roman Catholic missionary 
who had sailed for Japan since V-J Day 
there had been a Protestant missionary. 
Exactly 338 Catholic and 338 Protestant 
missionaries have entered the country 
since the day of its defeat. 

Dr. W. K. Bunce, of SCAP, which 
clears all missionaries applying for en- 
trance, said that the identical figures 
were a coincidence. 

But Catholics had a head start. Of the 
1,297 missionaries now in Japan, 947 are 
Catholic, 350 Protestant. Most of them 
were citizens of countries not involved 
in the war with Japan, and had not 
been obliged to leave the country after 
Pearl Harbor, 


World News Notes 


No war plan 
Russia doesn’t plan to start a war, 


competent observers assert. Her war 
preparations are pointed out as being 
fundamentally defensive, because 1) her 
heavy industries are being largely 
moved eastward behind the ramparts of 
the Ural mountains; 2) her lines of 
communication westward are not being 
strengthened or lengthened, while those 
eastward are; 3) both these facts in- 
dicate a defensive, not an offensive, 
preparation. 

Even the heavily reinforced lines to- 
ward the west, the trenches and artil- 
lery emplacements on the Berlin line, 
are under the circumstances to be 
viewed as defensive rather than of- 
fensive. This situation casts doubt upon 
the chronic scare that Russia’s armies 
could sweep over western Europe in a 
few months. 

In that event, the neglect of westward 
communications would cause the mil- 
itary supply system to break down as it 
lengthened, and leave Russia’s armies 
stranded and vulnerable. Captured 
supply lines in hostile territory would 
be open to sabotage and even destruc- 
tion, especially open to air attack. 


Vacation 

THIs SuMMER the U.S. has been turned 
into a vast playground by at least 70 
million of her citizens, not to count the 
visitors. Of these, 10 million are work- 
ers with paid vacations. Yet it is esti- 
mated that less money is being spent 
on the vacations than was spent last 
year. 

The reason given is that less money 
is available for that purpose. Most of 
the traveling is carried on in the 34 
million cars that can take the road, and 
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fewer people are going to high-priced. 
resorts. Many tourists camp out along | 
the road, or go to “motels” rather than, 
hotels. 

Another estimate judges that six out | 
of every seven U.S. families are taking 
part in this seasonal migration. They 
have a wide choice for diversion with } 
45,000 miles of coastline, 65,000 miles of ] 
river, 3,247,000 miles of road and moun- J 
tains that cover the U.S. 


Women at work 

Tue U.S. census bureau has reported 
that a surprisingly large number of 
women are wage earners. 1) Wives in|} 
every tenth American home are full- 
time workers outside their homes. 2) In} 
one family out of every four the wife} 
earns at least some outside money. 3) 
About 40 per cent of all women earning} 
money outside their homes are married} 
and living with their husbands. 

4) Nearly 325,000 women executives 
ran businesses of their own during 1946, | 
and all but 9,000 of them were success- 
ful. Aside from the generally accepted} 
situation, that women are paid less than) 
men in similar positions, the other re-f 
actions parallel—the rise and fall of in- 
come as the worker grows older; larger‘ 
wages in city environment; earnings 
proportionately larger for the better] 
educated. 


Royal rumor | 

Rumors are abroad in the British] 
dominions that King George and his 
queen may visit around in the empire 
for considerable stays in the various! 
countries. The reason commonly give 
for such an unusual step is the unset 
tled political situation in the Empire. 


A two-fold inference is being dra 
- | 
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from the reputed proposal. 1) The pres- 
ence of the royal family may tend to 
harmonize hostile elements in various 
parts of the empire, and tighten the 
bands of loyalty. 2) In the event of 
war, the royal family would be safer 
away from Britain, and could render 
greater service as the symbol of empire 
unity. It is said also that Princess Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip will take up an 
extended residence in Canada after the 
royal baby is born. 

There is even a plan on foot in Canada 
to build a “semi-permanent” home for 
the royal family, in which they would 
spend some time each year. 


$20,000 a day 

A REVOLUTIONARY EXPLOIT has been 
carried out on a 168-acre worn-out 
dairy farm near Winder, Georgia. Busi- 
ness Week tells how M. H. Carlyle and 
E. C. Blakey bought the tract for a 
song and staged a “master soil conser- 
vation field day,” to which the com- 
munity was invited. Then they turned 
700 men and 300 machines loose on the 
worthless tract. 

These constructed two miles of lanes, 
thinned woods, cleared underbrush, 
seeded 90 acres of various grasses, 
spread limestone and fertilizers, cor- 
rected erosions and planted crops. Dur- 
ing the day they accomplished nearly 
10 years’ worth of land improvements, 
and had as their reward a farm now 
valued at $20,000. Likewise they pre- 
sented to their onlooking neighbors an 
incentive to do the same. 


Election trouble 

PaNama’s POLITICAL situation is still 
disturbed, despite the departure of that 
stormy petrel, ex-President Arnulfo 
Arias. To the outside world, his defeat 
by a mere 1,000 votes after a suspic- 
iously long vote-counting (May 9 till 
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well into July) indicates that he is yet 
a danger, inasmuch as his followers 
think he was “counted out.” 

A self-chosen exile in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, does not remove him far from 
potential trouble-making. His “Au- 
thentic Revolutionary Party”—now un- 
der close police supervision—is still a 
threat. Moreover, members of the party 
have a way to escape surveillance, and 
yet be near enough to make trouble. 
The Canal Zone is just across the street 
from Panama, a border line that has no 
guards or customs patrols on either side. 
Many of Arias’s followers have already 
stepped across the line, and operate 
safely from there. 

They keep Panama turbulent, and 
are constantly urging Arias to return 
and head an armed revolution before 
the inauguration of the President-elect 
Arosemena can take place on Oct. 1. 


This and that 

Tue Far East supplies only 19 per 
cent of U.S. imports at present; before 
the war the supply was 31 per cent.... 
Brazit AND Norway have made a deal 
by which both save dollars. It is a 
barter of Norway’s codfish for Brazil’s 
coffee. . . . ASIA FACES an indefinitely 
continuing hunger crisis, because of in- 
sufficient rice. The crops are never able 
to keep up with the growth of the pop- 
ulation. .. . Tourists going to Britain 
may get bargain pounds in the open 
New York money market for $2.90. But 
they had better go slow—Britain will 
confiscate all but five pounds of it on 
landing, and count it at the pegged $4.03 
rate....A REPORT of the U.S. occupation 
authorities in Germany notes new ob- 
jects for hatred in their zone. Negroes 
and Russians are becoming the “scape- - 
goat targets” of displeasure more largely 
than the Jews. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


Tue UNITED STATES was late in join- 
ing the World Health Organization 
(wHo), the most recent affiliate of the 
United Nations. Although plans for this 
new organization were launched at an 
International Health Conference in New 
York City two years ago, and U.S. rep- 
resentatives have been active on the 
Interim Commission which laid the 
groundwork for its program, WHO was 
the first specialized uN agency to come 
into being without full vu.s. participa- 
tion. 

The constitution of wHo became ef- 
fective on April 7, 1948, when the Bye- 
lorussian Soviet Socialist Republic be- 
came the 26th uN member to ratify it. 
Congress voted to join wHo on June 8, 
just in time to send official delegates to 
the first annual World Health Assembly 
in Geneva on June 24. 

Although the U.S. did not get in on 
the ground floor, it is providing almost 
$2 million toward a $5 million budget. 
There are now 54 participating nations, 
including all the countries of Europe. 


Principles 

Included in the wHo constitution is a 
list of principles which are basic to its 
operation. Among them are: 

“The enjoyment of the highest at- 
tainable standard of health is one of the 
fundamental rights of every human be- 
ing without distinction of race, religion, 
political belief, economic or social con- 
dition. 

“The health of all peoples is funda- 
mental to the attainment of peace and 
security and is dependent upon the full- 

.est co-operation of individuals and 
states. 

“The extension to all peoples of the 
benefits of medical, psychological and 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. 


related knowledge is essential to the | 
fullest attainment of health. 

“Governments have a responsibility il 
for the health of their peoples which } 
can be fulfilled only by the provision | 
of adequate health and social meas- 
ures.” 


Program 
To focus on attainable goals, wHo |) 
has given top priority to a concerted 
attack on three diseases which are 
world-wide in incidence, have increased 
as a result of war, and are susceptible 
to control by methods not yet widely 
used. They are: malaria, which kills 3 | 
million people annually, and which can 
be dramatically controlled by the use of 
DDT in mosquito-infested areas; tuber- 
culosis, which has doubled its prewar 
death rate in Europe, and against which 
the French sce vaccine, developed three 
decades ago, is just now gaining accept- 
ance; and venereal disease, which has 
had a tremendous upsurge during and 
since the war, and which can be ef- 
fectively treated with penicillin. 


Problems 

In addition to disease control, wHo 
has chosen three world health problems 
as fields for constructive action: ma- 
ternal and child health, environmental 
sanitation, and nutrition. In these and 
other areas, it will promote and conduct ] 
research, provide technical assistance — 
to governments on request, and encour- 
age and co-ordinate movements to raise ] 
health standards. It will provide gen- — 
erously for fellowships, in an effort to 
bring the trained skills of medical spe- 
cialists to bear on health problems in 
all parts of the world. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Truth and Consequences 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Currency reform in Germany and nationalization of the schools in Hungary 


have seriously affected the churches. Perhaps the eventual results will be good 


THE TRUTH Is, the old German money 
which no longer had much real value, 
was demoralizing the nation. But THE 
CONSEQUENCES of the recent reform of 
the German currency are that the hard- 
hit churches of Germany have suffered 
another very disheartening blow. 

These two assertions appear to be 
mutually contradictory. If the old 
money was worthless, why should the 
churches have suffered? Let’s see what 
happened when the new money was 
introduced on June 21. 

Despite the black market and the 
individual bartering of goods, paper 
money was still useful. Much of the 
Christian reconstruction program was 
made possible by German cash. For 
one thing, the salaries of a large staff 
of Relief and Reconstruction workers 
were paid in German money raised by 
the German churches. In the Central 
Office of the Protestant Hilfswerk alone, 
the size of the staff had to be chopped 
from 167 to 107 on June 21 because of 
the sudden shortage of new money! 

Important projects had to be stopped 
almost entirely because the churches 
were temporarily bankrupt. You have 
heard of Hilfswerk’s courageous effort 
to provide homes for the homeless by 
building entire colonies—whole towns! 


Dr. Herman is in Europe as the executive sec- 
retary of the newly established Immigration 
Service of the Lutheran World Federation. He 
will direct our church's work in aiding several 
hundred thousand "displaced persons" to find 
homes in countries willing to take them. 
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—by enlisting Christian families and 
supplying them with tools. Now this 
construction has practically stopped, 
not for lack of clay to make bricks, but 
for lack of a cash basis which is in- 
dispensable in obtaining food and sup- 
plies. 


For THE past three years Hilfswerk, 
the great nation-wide Protestant re- 
construction committee, has gathered 
enormous funds for its tremendous task. 
The extent of its operations is indi- 
cated by the fact that it had more than 
100 million Reichsmarks at its disposal 
when the revaluation came and left it 
with only five million. This latter 
amount sounds like a lot, but it is scat- 
tered in many offices and sub-offices all 
over the country and is being con- 
sumed with alarming rapidity. 

When Lutheran World Action pro- 
vided cotton, leather or wood pulp, the 
German Hilfswerk paid for the’ manu- 
facture of row materials into bedding 
and clothing for Christian institutions, 
shoes for children and deaconesses, and 
paper for Christian periodicals and 
books. Now Hilfswerk cannot meet its 
bills, because new Deutsche Marks are 
required by factories to process the raw 
materials. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Gerstenmeier—di- 
rector of Hilfswerk—does not ask for 
dollars to be exchanged at the present 
unfavorable rate. He says that in a few 
months the crisis will be passed and 
money will begin to flow into the gen- 
eral treasury again, 
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Just Now the average German is as 
hard-hit as Hilfswerk. It will take time 
before the local congregations can re- 
cover and only after the local reser- 
voirs are filled will the national church 
cashbox begin to revive. An indication 
of the willingness to sacrifice is given 
by the fact that an anonymous friend 
sent half of his precious store of only 
40 new Marks to Hilfswerk because 
“many millions of people had been 
greatly helped” through the great 
agency of Christian love. 

This has encouraged Hilfswerk to ask 
“a dime a month’—actually only 10 
pfennigs—from all Protestants over 14 
years of age. The question is: can they 
afford even this small gift? Try to im- 
agine that every American bank ac- 
count was reduced to 5 per cent of its 
previous value and that each person 
was given only $10 to start meeting the 
usual current expenses as before! That 
happened in Germany on June 21. 

In the Russian Zone, however, the 
streamlined Communist welfare or- 
ganization received 100 per cent of its 
old money in new cash. In the French 
Zone, all French personnel got 100 per 
cent and rushed to the U.S. and British 
zones to buy everything they could. 
Although it is generally admitted that 
the currency reform was well planned 
and well executed by American and 
British military governments, the so- 
cial consequences were not kept ade- 
quately in mind. The agencies that 
could have helped were crippled badly. 


TAKE A SPECIAL instance: The “rubble 
churches” being built by German labor 
with aid of timber purchased abroad 
must stand unfinished. LWA had spon- 
sored material for 30 of these but Ger- 
man congregations can no longer carry 
their share of the cost. Another un- 
fortunate result: students will not have 
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university studies. Still another: 


Displaced Persons (non-Germans) whe | 


had managed to accumulate a little} 
money by dint of devious efforts not 
only lost it but are not permitted ta 
take jobs in Germany and earn a liv—- 
ing! They have redoubled their fran— 
tic efforts to emigrate. 


There is some hope that Hilfswerk] 


will get another 5 per cent of the funds 


it lost, but the fact remains that the] 


measures which were taken to wipe ou 
the black market have almost wiped out! 
the church—temporarily. Fortunately, 
German church leaders are accustomed] 
to trouble and their faith has been} 
made strong in adversity. 


THE TRUTH IS that the Hungarian 
church schools have for a long time 
received their support from the state. 
The consequences are that the state | 


had a good excuse to assume full con-'f 


trol of the schools and it was difficult | 


to protest against “nationalization” of] 


the educational system. 
Bishop Bereczky of the Hungarian 


Reformed Church has made public his J 
reasons why the Reformed schools were |f 


turned over to the government. He 
says that for the last 70 years the 
churches which owned 60 per cent of 
Hungary’s schools have leaned too 
heavily on the state for financial sup- 
port. As a result the schools lost their 
original sense of Christian responsibil- 
ity and became secularized. Under the | 
circumstances, the church deserves to. 
lose its vested interest in the school | 
system. 

He takes comfort from the fact that | 
the churches still retain a few of their | 
most historic schools. This implies that — 
the state does not object to Christian 
education in itself. In fact, religious 
instruction is still permitted but chil- 
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dren will no longer be forced to go to 
religious classes if their parents dis- 
approve. (Under the old system, the 
children’of parents who used to be Re- 
formed, for example, but became Meth- 
odists, would have to take Reformed 
religious instruction!) 

Bishop Bereczky refuses to follow the 
Roman Catholic Church in its political 
opposition to the present regime. He 
maintains that the only way for the 
church to regain its right to instruct 
the youth at all is to evangelize the na- 
tion. The loss of the state-supported 
and largely secularized schools is part 
of the penalty the church must pay for 
its sins of the past. 

Up until now the Lutheran Church 
of Hungary has taken the position that 
it could not consent to the confiscation 
of its schools without the formal ap- 
proval of its national synod which does 
not meet until fall. Of course Lutheran 
schools have been taken over anyhow. 


THUS ENDS AN attempt on the part of 
Lutheran World Action to preserve 
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these schools, which first suffered the 
loss of their endowments as a result of 
the Land Reform right after the war. 
If it had not been for additional sub- 
sidies for teachers’ salaries, the schools 
would have fallen into the state’s hands 
by default. American Presbyterians 
provided money for the Reformed 
schools, just as the American Lutherans 
were helping the Lutheran schools. 

That money was not wasted. It gave 
the Protestant churches time to pull 
themselves together after the total col- 
lapse in 1945 and get a new grip on the 
children. Today Hungarian churchmen 
realize that their task is to disentangle 
the church from the state and return to 
the old missionary task. They have ost 
the schools, but they need not lose the 
children! Sometimes truth hurts even 
the church, but the consequences may 
in the long run be good! Both the Ger- 
man and Hungarian churches are still 
being sorely tested—one by military 
government, the other by a communist 
regime, 


Deap INSIDE 


Mrs. Roland, a mother of three children, had been a patient in 
the hospital three times and was to return again. The last time before 
she went for a serious operation, she and her husband came to the 
parsonage to receive the communion. 

Before her anticipated return to the hospital I was sitting at her 
bedside to give her Christian comfort. As I was leaving she took my 
hand and said, “Pastor, when we cease to trust Christ, that minute 
something dies inside. I am determined not to die within.” 


And she did not die. 


SNYDER ALLEMAN 


Mora. In A LuMBER PILE 


One day my father and I were carrying a pile of boards, which had 
laid cutside for some time, into the barn. “It’s odd,” I commented, 
“that some of the boards are not warped and others are, and yet they 
all have been outside for the same length of time in all kinds of 


weather.” 


“Yes, it’s interesting,” said father, “but it’s about the same with 


people.” 
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Even One 
Is Worth It! 


By S. WHITE RHYNE 


Like the shepherd seeking one lost sheep, 
Christians must be concerned about each 


individual who needs help 


Ir was A HAPPY but rather trying ex- 
perience for the young pastor. In a 
single week he had been ordained, mar- 
ried the girl he loved, and now was 
ready to preach his first sermon in the 
church where he had been reared. As 


Dr. Rhyne is executive secretary of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board. During Sep- 
tember this board is beginning a new effort to 
enlist unchurched people in the schools of our 
congregations. 
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he stepped into the pulpit there was a 
sea of faces peering up at him. Most 
of these people knew him intimately. 
Right out in front, almost in the firs 
pew, with his hand cupped behind his 

ear, was his old Sunday school teacher, | 
looking and listening intently. 

The young pastor preached his best. } 
The present pastor of the church con-] 
cluded the service, and together the two | 
marched down the aisle and out to the} 
door of the church. Scarcely had the: 
last notes of the organ died away before} 
the elderly Sunday school teacher 
twisted out of his pew and hurriedly 
hobbled down the aisle. 

At the door the three men met—old 
Sunday school teacher, young pastor, 
and the present pastor of the church. 
The old man placed one hand on the | 
shoulder of the young pastor, and the| 
other on the shoulder of the pastor of | 
his church, and this is what he said, 
“All my life I have taught a class of 
boys in our Sunday school. Always I 
have taught, and hoped, and prayed J 
that one would become a pastor. Now 
Bill has. This is the happiest moment 
of my life.” 

Even One Is Worth It! 


A PASTOR STEPPED UP on the porch of | 
a home in a remote section of the city. 
He had been told that a Lutheran lived 
there. The door was shut, but he could 
hear footsteps inside. He knocked. | 
Everything became silent. He knocked | 
again and again, but no one answered. 
He went away. 

Two weeks later he was back again. 
The same thing happened. Five times | 
this was repeated with no response. 
The sixth time the door was open when 
he arrived, but the screen door was. 
closed. Through the screen the pastor 
talked with the lady of the house, but 
she never invited him in. 
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She had been confirmed 50 years ago 
in another city. For 20 years she had 
lived here in R— but had not attended 
church. She was not interested in start- 
ing. Two weeks later the pastor was 
back, but the screen door still did not 
open, 

A week later his telephone rang. A 
man’s voice said, “My wife is ill. Will 
you come to see us, Pastor?” The ad- 
dress was the house on the remote 
street. The pastor went. He went again, 
and again, and again. At Easter time 
the good woman renewed her faith be- 
fore the altar of God. 

Even One Is Worth It! 


BILLY WANDERED into Sunday school 
one day. He came regularly and seemed 
to be interested although his parents 
were not. It was reported that they 
were antagonistic to the church and 
church people. Only the pastor was 
willing to visit them, and he received a 
cold reception. All the Sunday school 
teachers knew Billy and the attitude of 
his parents. 

One Sunday something went wrong 
in Sunday school. Billy became angry. 
He told his teacher that he was not com- 
ing back any more. His teacher tried 
to interest him with extra attention 
during the rest of the hour, but Billy 
persisted in his stubborn attitude. 

After Sunday school his teacher had 
a talk with Billy. She tried to explain 
everything, but Billy insisted that he 
was not coming back. The teacher knew 
that if Billy went home and told the 
story his way, his parents would very 
likely take his side, and Billy really 
would not come back. She knew that 
Billy needed the Sunday school. She 
also knew the attitude of his parents, 
but she decided that she must go Bemis 
with Billy to explain. 

Calmly she told Billy that she would 
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like to take him home in her car. He 
was pleased. In a few moments she and 
the little five-year-old boy were riding 
along together. Billy told her where to 
go. The home was in a disreputable 
neighborhood. The porch was littered 
with junk of all kinds. Billy’s mother 
answered the door. The teacher ex- 
plained everything. The two women 
talked together for some time. Finally 
the teacher, with a friendly greeting, 
said that she would be expecting Billy 
next Sunday. Billy was there. 
Even One Is Worth It! 


Mary WAS A PRETTY GIRL. All she 
could think of was parties. Her parents 
allowed her to come and go as she liked. 
Every Sunday morning she disrupted 
the whole Sunday school class by in- 
sisting on telling about her Saturday 
night date. She told about the clothes 
she wore, and the clothes of all the other 
girls. She raved about Tom, and Bill, 
and Jim. 

Her teacher was distressed. She knew 
that the members of the class were not 
getting anything out of the lesson. The 
girls and the boys in the class didn’t 
like it either. They told the teacher that 
Mary ought to be “crushed.” The 
teacher talked about the situation with 
the Sunday school superintendent. 
What could she do? Should she give up 
the class? Should she have it out with 
Mary? 

She knew that Mary needed the Sun- 
day school, perhaps more than any 
young person in the class. She decided 
to stick and find a way. She prayed 
about the matter. She read books and 
articles, but nothing helped her. 

One night the teacher was studying 
her Sunday school lesson for the next 
Sunday. The subject was the “Wedding 
at Cana of Galilee.” The author of the 
lesson had included one little para- 
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graph on the way the women dressed 
for a wedding in those times. The 
teacher read this twice. Then she 
thought out loud, “Perhaps this is the 
answer to my prayer.” 

She thought a little while longer, and 
then she went to the telephone and 
called Mary. She told Mary about the 
lesson and asked if she would look up 
information on how women dressed 
for weddings in the time of Jesus, and 
report to the class next Sunday. 

Sunday morning the teacher arrived 
at Sunday school about 10 minutes 
early—and lo and behold Mary was 
there. She had a whole armful of books 
and pictures she had gathered from the 
city library, the Sunday school, and the 
pastor’s study. The class heard a lot 
about dresses that day, but the whole 
thing tied right into the lesson. 

Next Sunday Mary got another as- 
signment that sent her searching into 
the Bible and Bible books. The teacher 
was overjoyed, but she knew that she 
had to continue the interest. She 
planned a party for the class. It was to 
be a Bible-time party and everyone 
was to come dressed in costume of Bible 
times. Mary was made chairman of the 
committee, and again she came through. 
Another party was planned. This time 
it was a missionary party with games 
and costumes of the nations. Mary 
headed the committee again, and again 
she produced. From parties the class 
went to projects and journeys, always 
with Mary leading. Today Mary is a 
missionary. 


Even One Is Wortu It! During this 
month leaflets, articles, pictures and 
talks are being broadcast all over the 
church. All of them carry this little 
statement. 

It has one great purpose—to empha- 
size the value of the individual ap- 
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proach, the value of reaching and teach- 
ing the “one.” Jesus used this approach. — 
Count the number of times in the Gos- 
pels—the one sheep among the hun- 
dred, the one coin of ten, the one son > 
of two, the woman of Samaria, Nico-_ 
demus, Matthew, Peter, James, John, — 
Zacchaeus, the rich young ruler, the 
woman taken in adultery, the thief on | 
the cross, and scores of others. 

All great and successful preachers }) 
and teachers use this method. The | 
preaching and the teaching are made | 
vital and personal because they flow out 
of experiences with individuals. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick once said to a 
group of broadcasters, “I endeavor to 
address a congregation as though I were 
talking with an individual.” 

Dr. Carl G. Jung, a noted psychiatrist | 
of Switzerland, just prior to the out- | 
break of World War II, was asked by 
one of his patients, “Dr. Jung, how do 
you keep your patience with us and our |} 
problems when Europe is falling apart |] 
and you have work of world import- 
ance?” 

Dr. Jung replied, “Because the world 
problems start with the individual.” 


Even One Is Worth It! Which one? | 
Jesus didn’t choose. He took them as 
they came—the woman taken in adul- 
tery, the woman of Samaria who had 
had five husbands and was then living 
with a man who was not her husband, a 
hated collector, a man who denied him | 
three times, lepers, any one. | 


Even One Is Worth It! Worth What? 
A visit to a home? Several hours of | 
lesson preparation a week? Putting up 
with the personal peculiarities of some 
people? A friendly smile? A life worthy 
of being copied? Worth what? Why 
hesitate? Jesus answered the question 
years ago. A cross. ‘ 
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His Thoughts were Dangerous 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Chitose Kishi thought people should love their enemies, 


and that idea got him in trouble with the government 


HE was nor the sort of man I would 
consider “a dangerous character.” Yet 
that’s how he was classified by his gov- 
ernment in 1944. 

It was evident to us as we talked 
with the Rev. Chitose Kishi that he is 
honest, kindly, eager to serve his fel- 
low men. Since the war he has been 
chosen by the Lutherans of Japan as the 
president of their church. 

Yet this man had been singled out 
by the Japanese “thought police” for 
harsh investigation and rough treatment 
in the autumn of 1944. His reputation 
as “a dangerous character” stemmed 
from sermons preached to Lutherans in 
Kyoto during the years of the war with 
America. He had been telling his people 
to pray for their enemies! 

When he was arrested he was ac- 
cused of being a “peace lover.” He was 
made to lie down on a long reed mat. 
Thick bamboo sticks were vigorously 
pounded on his back and legs. Later 
came the kicks and more lashings as the 
secret police tried to convince Pastor 
Kishi he was concealing information 
about his “spying.” 

After about a month of this third 
degree, he was sent home, unable to 
walk. The only thing the police had 
proven is that he was not “co-operat- 
ing with the emperor’s war effort” and 
that his religion apparently meant 
something to him. 


Pastor Kisut told us these things 
quietly, in response to our questions, 
when he visited the office of THE Lu- 
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PresIDENT Kisut, Miss Marton Ports 
Miss Potts, soon returning to Japan as a 
missionary, brought President Kishi to 
THE LUTHERAN office 


THERAN last month. He is the first Jap- 
anese Lutheran to be permitted to 
come to America since the war. Less 
than 100 Japanese have been permitted 
to travel outside their country during 
the past three years. 

United Lutherans at the convention 
in Philadelphia next month will have 
opportunity to hear this modest, cour- 
ageous Christian who represents the 
new generation of leadership in the 
Japanese church. At present he is at- 
tending the assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam. 


Arter Pastor Kisut was knocked 
around about a month by military in- 
vestigators, and returned to his home 
in damaged condition, a majority of the 
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members of the Kyoto congregation 
stopped coming to church. Attendance 
dropped to 10 or 15 a Sunday. People 
were afraid. 

Things soon became so bad in Japan 
that church life was thoroughly dis- 
rupted. In the heavy incendiary raids 
seven of the Lutheran churches were 
destroyed. Most of the schools, hos- 
pitals, and other church properties were 
wiped out by bombs, or had already 
been confiscated by the Japanese war 
machine. 

Then came the atom bomb, the sur- 
render ceremonies aboard the U.S.S. 
“Missouri,” and the MacArthur admin- 
istration. Christians are trying to ad- 
just themselves to the new situation 
in the postwar world. Japan’s tradi- 
tional religion, Shintoism, has been 
toppled from its place of privilege. Only 
a scattering of Shintoists remain faith- 
ful to the religion of their forefathers. 


Pastor Kisur told us in our office 
about the prospects for Christianity in 
his land. The downfall of Shintoism does 
not necessarily produce a corresponding 
upsurge of Christianity. Of the 70 or 
80 million Japanese not even half a 
million are Christian. The exact figure 
is somewhere close to 400,000—includ- 
ing Catholic and all Protestant groups. 
Of these, only 5,000 are Lutherans. And 
Pastor Kishi entertains no false opti- 
mism for a change of outlook overnight. 

“The next 10 years will decide the 
issue in Japan,” he told a group of in- 
terviewers. “The issue is whether Japan 
will become a Christian nation, or 
whether the people will develop into a 
country of agnostics. The Japanese are 
now living in a spiritual vacuum. And 
into that vacuum will go one of two 
philosophies — Christianity or Com- 
munism!” 

The Communists, he said, are very 
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active and aggressive. In some sections; 
of Japan, labor unions have been urged 
by Communist leaders to sit down on 
the job of helping Japan become a dem- 
ocratic nation, self-sustaining and ready } 
to join other countries in a great fam- 
ily of nations. One Communist group 
has offered to pay the Japanese workers 
not to work, in order to disturb the 
work of American military adminis-. 
tration. 

The Communists, in Pastor Kishi’s 
estimation, are an even greater threat ] 
to Japanese Christianity than the in- 
difference of other non-Christians of 
the country. “At least,’ he said, “the 
non-Christians “might be converted. 
The Communists will never be.” 


DurING THIS all-important decade 
just ahead, Pastor Kishi feels that mem- | 
bers of the United Lutheran Church 
must extend a helping hand across the | 
Pacific, supplying missionaries, teach- 
ers, schools and religious supplies. 

General MacArthur, he said, has 
stated that America would do well to 
send a thousand missionaries to Japan. 
ULCA leaders have expressed hope that 
30 missionaries will be available to 
bolster the Japanese Lutheran cause. 
By 1950, the Japanese Lutheran the- 
ological seminary, now being used by 
the Kyodan—united Protestant group 
formed during the war-——will be re- 
turned to Lutheran hands. This fall, 
seven Japanese young men will begin 
training for the ministry. Two of them 
will be graduated in 1953, the other five 
one year later. 

By that time, Pastor Kishi hopes the | 
flow of missionaries from the United. 
States and Canada and the supply of. 
native pastors coming out of the semi- 
nary will fill the needs of the expanding 
Lutheran church in the Land of the) 
Rising Sun. At no time in the past cen- | 
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tury has the opportunity for advance- 
ment been greater, he said. 

What does the average Japanese cit- 
izen think of the United States in 1948? 

For one thing, emphasized and re- 
emphasized during the long interview, 
the Japanese hold no hatred in their 
hearts for the crushing defeat at the 
hands of the Americans in 1945. Even 
the tragedy of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
still fresh in the Japanese mind, does 
not make them feel any lack of love and 
respect for North Americans. There 
is admiration because America won the 
war, but the average Japanese citizen 
seems to be convinced that his country 
“deserved the atom bomb.” 

Before the war, the economic set-up 
of the Western countries did not speak 
very forcefully for Christianity. The 
ethics of the American and British 
businessmen did not reflect too well the 
spirit of Christ being preached by 
American and British missionaries— 
and the Japanese were not slow in re- 
alizing the inconsistencies. The militar- 
ists made capital out of this contrast 
and soon the Japanese were hating 
both America and Christianity. 

However, the Christian attitude of 
missionaries eager to return to their 
former fields, the generosity shown by 
the English-speaking world in helping 
Japan to gain her national feet have 
made a favorable impression. 


To BE SuRE, said Pastor Kishi, there 
are still gross maladjustments. Meager 
rations allocated through SCAP (Su- 
preme Command Allied Powers) are 
sometimes three weeks late in being 
distributed by the Japanese govern- 
ment. Every now and then, instead of 
getting the basic rations of flour allo- 
cated to every family, a Japanese 
housewife will get her entire ration in 
sugar. 
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But, according to the pastor, there is 
little protest. After five years of total 
war with China when the war machine 
grasped and clutched everything to its 
mechanical bosom, and then four more 
years of conflict with the Americans, 
they are grateful for almost anything. 
They are so numbed by war that even 
the atom bomb carried no moral im- 
plications—it was just another evidence 
of the horror of war. 

In the difficult immediate future, Pas- 
tor Kishi pins his hope on the intense 
loyalty of his people. “Loyalty,” he re- 
minded his hearers, “is our outstanding 
characteristic. For well over a century, 
we have been intensely loyal to the 
emperor. Providing you North Amer- 
ican Christians help us to fill that spir- 
itual vacuum with Christianity instead 
of Communism, we will show the same 
intense loyalty for our Master!” 


AMERICA IS NOT new to Pastor Kishi. 
He was selected by the United Synod 
of the South to come to Salem, Va., in 
1919 to enroll at Roanoke College. 
Seven years later he was graduated 
from Southern Seminary in Columbia, 
S. C., took post-graduate work in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and did further work in 
Germany at the University of Leipsig. 
Then he returned to his native land to 
become a pastor of a Lutheran church. 

Although he married a Japanese girl 
in 1930, he came to America to meet 
her! She had also come to the United 
States around 1920 to study at Duke 
University. The couple met at a Luther 
League convention in Hickory, N. C., in 
1925 and corresponded frequently dur- 
ing the next several years. She re- 
turned to teach in a Lutheran school in 
Japan. He was a pastor in a com- 
munity 50 miles away. Occasional visits 
and much telephoning resulted in the 
wedding in 30. 
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THE ELEPHANT AND THE MOUSE 
By LOIS DICKERT 


Story about a small mouse who learned to see things in a big way | 


One pay an elephant and a mouse 
were walking through the forest. 

The elephant poked his trunk through 
the lacy treetops and drew in gulps of 
the sunlight which was streaming 
through. He sighed happily. “Such a 
beautiful day!” he said. “Such a beau- 
tiful, beautiful day!” 

‘It is a very dark day,” the mouse 
observed gloomily as he scurried 
through the underbrush of the forest 
floor. “It is a dark, dreary day. Nothing 
beautiful about it at all.” And he sighed 
deeply, from the end of his long, thin 
tail to the quivering tip of his whiskers. 

Besides, the mouse was becoming 
weary. If the elephant thought it was 
easy keeping up like this, he was much 
mistaken. Whenever the mouse got 
alongside his trunk, the elephant would 
take a step forward, leaving him way 
back by the tail. Then he would have to 
scamper ahead faster than ever, usually 
reaching the trunk just in time to be left 
behind again. It was a most discourag- 
ing business. 

The mouse would have given up long 
ago and snuggled comfortably beneath 
some leaves had it not been that he was 
anxious to reach the edge of the forest. 
He know he could never make it alone. 
Again and again he had tried to find his 
way out of the forest. But every time 
he had only gone round and round in 
wide circles that led nowhere. 


ONE DAY, IN GREAT despair, he had sat 


Miss Dickert is now on the public relations staff 
of Wagner College. During the summer she 
has been an assistant editor of "The Lutheran." 
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| 
down in the crook of a tree root and 
cried. Suddenly, everything went gray. | 
Then he saw that the grayness was a 
very definite something, and he fol- } 
lowed it up and up with his eyes. It was. 
the elephant. 

“There, there,” the elephant had Zaid | 
in a big kind voice. “You musn’t cry. 
Perhaps I can help you. What’s it all 
about?” : 

So the mouse had told him in long, 
sobbing breaths about his desire to get 
out of the forest and about the big cir- | 

| 


cles that led nowhere. 

The elephant had been very sympa- 
thetic. “Why, it just happens that I’m 
going to the edge of the forest,” he had |f 
said helpfully. “Come along with me.” |] 

That was easy enough to say, the | 
mouse was thinking now, but not so|f 
easy to do. Not for him anyhow. His } 
whole body ached. 

“How much farther do we have to 
go?” he asked, drawing the last word 
out to a whine. “I’m getting tired.” 

“Not far,” said the elephant. “In fact,” 
and he stopped in his tracks while the 
mouse kept right on going for fear of 
being left behind altogether, “I do be- 
lieve I can see the edge of the forest | 
from here.” 


THE MOUSE HMPHD. “Don’t be silly! 
I can’t see anything but a tangle of. 
leaves and twigs and roots. Forest and | 
forest and forest. The meadow can’t 
possibly be near.” | 

“But I tell you I can see it,” the ele- 
phant asserted firmly. “I can see the. 
clearing through the treetops. It won’t 
be long now.” 
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“There’s nothing but darkness,” the 
mouse wailed. “Maybe we’ll never get 
there at all. Maybe I should never have 
come.” And he began to cry. 

“Perhaps not,” the elephant agreed. 
“If you can’t trust me, then you should 
never have started out with me.” 

“How can I trust you?” wept the 
mouse. “I know only what I can see.” 

“Then climb up on my back. You 
will see that I am right.” 

The mouse jumped up onto the ele- 
phant’s toe, then climbed all the way to 
the top of his head. And there before 
him was the clearing—the edge of the 
forest at last! “Yes, yes, yes!” he 
shouted joyfully. “It’s there! I see it 
now.” 

Then the shout became a sigh of long- 
ing. “I wish I were an elephant!” 

“But you’re a mouse,” said the ele- 
phant, as though that were something 
to be proud of. “Mice can do lots of 


things elephants can’t. Be glad you’re a 
mouse—but have an elephant mind.” 

s“An elephant mind?” queried the 
mouse. 

The elephant nodded. “That’s right. 
Now climb down again. And when it 
seems as though we’re walking and 
walking, as though we'll never get there, 
remember that the edge of the forest 
isn’t far away at all—as the elephant 
sees it. Do you understand?” 

The mouse considered. “I—I think 
so. Thank you.” And he slid off the 
elephant’s trunk. 

As they continued on their way, the 
mouse thought about what the elephant 
had said. It wouldn’t be easy getting 
an elephant mind, but he knew he could 
do it. He was beginning to see things 
in a big way. 

A little ray of sunshine splashed on 
his nose. This is indeed a beautiful day, 
thought the mouse. 


The Hour of Judgment 


By BENJAMIN G. LOTZ 


Evil is eventually punished, and good rewarded but this is not 


the reason Christians seek to live according to the Master's will 


THERE IS NOTHING more fascinating in 
the history of human thought than the 
attempt to find the origin and to trace 
the development of man’s moral sense. 
Much of this is lost in the dim light of 
the past. This moral sense of man is 
sometimes called “the moral law” or 
‘the natural law,” and its dictates have 
often been considered so basic that they 
are considered self-evident. 


This is the third in a series of brief studies by 
astor Lotz regarding the ending of this ‘life 
ind the beginning of the life to come. 
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Along with this conviction that right 
and wrong are embedded in the moral 
nature goes the belief in a final judg- 
ment. There were traces of this among 
the Egyptians, the Sumerians, and the 
Babylonians. If you will find the strong- 
est conviction of judgment, then go to 
the earliest records of the Hebrew peo- 
ple who were God’s instruments in giv- 
ing us the Old Testament. There it is 
clearly stated that this judgment is not 
of man but of God who is not merely 
the world’s creator but also its judge. 
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THERE IS A REMARKABLE balance in the 
thought of the Hebrew people when 
they express judgment in matters of 
morality. There is lacking that morbid 
sensitivity that is likely to destroy all 
moral initiative and to sacrifice love on 
the altar of mere consistency. 

The Hebrews were conscious that the 
moral law was God’s law. To transgress 
against this law was to sin against God. 
“Against thee, thee only have I sinned,” 
cried the Psalmist, burdened with a ter- 
rified conscience. A man in that con- 
dition realizes that life is under God’s 
judgment. 


Yet religious men everywhere have 
heard in the conscience the voice of 
God, speaking to us today but prepared 
to speak supremely to men at the last 
day. Kant, the great rationalist among 
Protestant philosophers, believed in 
immortality because only if there are 
future rewards or punishments is there 
a safeguarding of justice in the uni- 
verse. Too often he had observed that 
in this world justice is defeated and 
truth is cast down from her throne. Too 
often the righteous man suffers and sin- 
ners go scot free. Only in a world where 
God’s will can be done perfectly, un- 
hampered by man’s selfishness and sin, 
can true righteousness receive her per- 
fect reward. 

This conception of justice and judg- 
ment becomes clearer and surer if we 
turn to the pages of the New Testament. 
We shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ. Everyone of us shail 
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give an account of himself to God. This 
fact the church confesses in her creed 
and sings in her hymns. It is a funda 
mental of her faith. 


{ 


Tus THOUGHT of judgment ought to 
stimulate the true Christian to greater 
activity in Christ’s kingdom. It ought 
to be an everlasting incentive to him tof, 
know that Christ will be our judge. The) 
day of judgment shall not be a day of! 
shame and terror for us, but a day of 
divine surprise. We ought to be like} 
those who ask with wonder in their 
voices—‘‘when saw we thee hungry andj 
fed thee? .. . a stranger and took thee} 
in? ... naked+.. sick . . . in prison 
... and came unto thee?” For so zeal- 
ous should we have been in the Master’s! 
service that we have thought of no| 
other reward save to serve him. 

That is the true teaching of the Gos-- 
pel. For service and reward are not 
wrought or sought in a cold, calculating 
manner, as if one tried to throw the 
balance of the scales of justice by aiff) 
hairbreadth and thus to slip into Para- 
dise. Service in God’s kingdom springs 
from a life of gratitude for God’s love 
which has been so richly granted to us. |) 

And as God’s love knows no measure, 1 
our service to him ought to be just as 
boundless, with no furtive thought of 
recompense and reward, though that 
comes richly indeed to those who love 
the Lord. And for that reason, we shall 
have boldness in the day of judgment 
for we have an advocate with the } 
Father, even Jesus Christ the righteous. } 


Christians have never forgotten their Master’s teaching about the 
Kingdom of God. Until such a kingdom shall appear and the saved 
man find his place in a perfect social order, salvation will not be | 


complete. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 
We Thank God’ for Water 


THE SUN ROSE higher and higher over 
the brown, dusty fields. The cornfields 
were beginning to look dry. Smaller 
plants shriveled and died for lack of 
rain. 

Even the brook was scarcely more 
than a narrow trickle now although in 
the spring it had washed the roots of 
the great willow trees. 

Fred and Lewis lay in the shade of 
the trees making willow whistles. Lewis 
put down his pocket knife. 

“Wouldn’t it be great if it poured 
down buckets of rain today?” 

“T’d lie right here and let it rain on 
me,” declared Fred. “That would feel 
good.” 

“And the creek would rise enough so 
there would be fishing and swimming 
again.” 

“Not likely, though. Look, there’s not 
a cloud in the sky.” 


BuT THAT AFTERNOON the wind shifted. 
Dark gray clouds rolled along the 
horizon in the north. Gradually the 
whole sky grew leaden. Fine drops of 
rain began to fall, slowly at first. The 
downpour became steadier and heavier. 
The drought was broken, for it rained 
all through the night and the next day. 

When the rain began the whole fam- 
ily came out of the house to watch it. 
Lewis and Fred put on their bathing 
suits and ran over the lawn, enjoying 
the feel of the cool water on their bare 
skin. 

Mrs. Spangler stood on the porch and 
thought of her flowers and the vege- 
tables which would grow now that the 
rain had come. There would be water 
in the wells, too, plenty for the family 
to use. 
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Mr. Spangler watched the cornfield. 
He thought he could almost see the corn 
turning deep green. The rain had come 
in time to save the crop. Now the cat- 
tle could have all the water they needed 
from the brook. No more would he 
have to drive five miles to the river 
and bring home barrels of water for 
their use. People in faraway cities 
would have more meat, milk, grain, 
and vegetables because of this rain. 

He turned to Mrs. Spangler. “After 
supper the Spanglers must have a lit- 
tle time together to thank the heavenly 
Father for this wonderful rain.” 


WE Reap the Bible: John 4:6-14. The 
Story of the Samaritan Woman at the 
Well. 


We Since a Hymn: O Worship the 
King (The Common Service Book, 
294). 

O worship the King, all-glorious above, 

And gratefully sing His wonderful love; 

Our Shield and Defender, the Ancient of 
Days, 

Pavilioned in splendor and girded with 
praise. 


O tell of His might and sing of His grace, 

Whose robe is the light, whose canopy 
space; 

His chariots of wrath the deep thunder~ 
clouds form, 

And dark is his path on the wings of the 
storm. 


WE Pray TocETHER: We thank Thee, 
Heavenly Father, for thy gift of water, 
which keeps the plants, the animals, 
and people alive. We know now that 
friendship with Jesus is just as neces- 
sary to our souls as thy gift of water 
for our souls. Amen. 
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Appearances After the Resurrection 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Mark 16:9-19. Parallel passages—Matthew 28: 
16-20; Luke 24:13-53; John 20:19—21:25. 


“THE RESURRECTION of Christ may be 
unhesitatingly pronounced the best es- 
tablished fact in history.” So wrote the 
great Bible student, Edersheim. The 10 
or more appearances of Jesus, to various 
of his disciples during the 40 days fol- 
lowing his resurrection are historic 
proof. 

They are fully supported by the 
growth of the Christian Church from a 
handful of disciples into millions of be- 
lievers and the influence of that church 
on the history of the world. For its be- 
ginning the Christian movement re- 
quired men absolutely and completely 
convinced of the fact of the resurrec- 
tion. The need for valid witnesses is 
supplied by the Gospel record. 


THE BEST MODERN scholarship agrees 
that Mark ended his Gospel with the 
first part of Mark 16:8. Those who wrote 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament have printed Mark 16: 
9-19 in small type as a footnote. They 
agree that it was added as a summary 
of the final proof of the resurrection by 
an unknown copyist. 

Some have thought that Peter added 
it. Certainly Mark ends his Gospel very 
abruptly without these verses. That 
they are fully in accord with the testi- 
mony of the other evangelists gives 
them full value for our study. 

Mary Magdalene is called as the first 
witness. Her background is mentioned, 
for her loving devotion to Jesus was 
built on gratitude for her release from 
seven devils by Jesus. Luke 8:2 intro- 
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duces her. Tradition has identified her 
with the sinning woman who anointed || 
Jesus at the feast of Simon the Pharisee, |) 
as told in Luke 7:36-50. ) 

It is only tradition. It may be we have |) 
unjustly magnified her sin in thinking ]) 
of her as a harlot and using her name J} 
as a symbol for the harlots of all time. 
At least she had been devil-possessed 
and her heart overflowed with love for 
her Lord. This accounts for her impor- 
tant role in the post-resurrection drama. 

Mary Magdalene knew that Jesus 
lived. She had seen him with her own 
eyes and had heard his familiar voice 
with her own ears. She hurried to tell |) 
the mourning disciples but their ears |f} 
were deafened by unbelief. | 

Then came Cleopas and his com- 
panion, who had broken bread with 
Jesus at Emmaus. They were not ex- 
pecting to meet Jesus. Indeed they 
walked with him without recognizing 
him. They had been disillusioned about 
him. They told him, “We had hoped }} 
that he was the one to redeem Israel.” | 
It required overwhelming assurance to 
convince these doubters that Jesus was 
alive. That assurance was supplied. 
Then, they too, hurried to tell the rest 
of the disciples. 

Their report received the same re-_ 
ception as that of Mary Magdalene. 
“They did not believe them.” Why are 
these two incidents recorded? It was 
to show that the resurrection was not. 
expected, not even hoped for. Only the 
most certain evidence could change 
these doubters into believers. 


SOME TIME PASSED and, probably in 
Galilee, 11 of the disciples were given | 


opportunity to see Jesus for themselves. 
Here Jesus “upbraided” them. That is 
a severe word. Their unbelief had been 
the highest type of disloyalty to him. 

They had had the evidences of his 
life among them to prove his deity. They 
had heard and forgotten his promises to 
rise again. They had overlooked the 
prophecies of the resurrection in their 
own Scriptures. They were prejudiced 
by the common error of the Jews. 

They, too, expected a Messiah who 
would refound the Jewish empire. They 
could not help loving Jesus, but they 
could not see him as the Messiah. His 
death meant complete defeat to them 
and all their hopes. Only his return 
could restore their faith. He must be 
seen and heard and break bread with 
them as he had done so often before 
his death. He must even reprove them 
in the same way he had so often needed 
to do. Then they would be sure he lived. 


THEN CAME the Great Commission. 
Where it was given and how often, is 
difficult to determine. It may have been 
given on several occasions, but surely in 
connection with his final appearance. 
Having re-established their faith, their 
task was set. “Go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to the whole crea- 
tion” is the inevitable outcome of faith 
in the risen Christ. 

Belief, and the evidence of faith, bap- 
tism, are to be the assurance of salva- 
tion. Disbelief means condemnation. 
This is the only Gospel that can save 
the world. The subsequent history of 
the Church shows that the disciples ac- 
cepted this as fundamental for the evan- 
gelization of the world. 

The signs described were to be cre- 
dentials that the disciples could show 
to the world. They did not require these 
signs for their faith. The world did need 
such evidences during the beginning of 
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-the witness of the early church. There 


are many references in Acts to show 
how such miraculous powers helped. 
We believe they were intended as tem- 
porary aids to evangelization. 

For instance, the power to speak in 
tongues, so prominent in the story of 
Pentecost, did help the disciples to gain 
the attention of the multitudes. Paul 
wrote in I Corinthians 14:22, “Tongues 
are for a sign, not for believers, but for 
unbelievers.” Paul also handled a poi- 
sonous serpent at Melita (Acts 28:3-5). 
There are also miracles of healing re- 
corded in Acts. 

In the letters of Paul are many warn- 
ings against overemphasis on such spe- 
cial endowments of miraculous powers. 


THE BOOK OF Marx closes with a ref- 
erence to the ascension. The humilia- 
tion of Jesus is completed. The way of 
salvation has been prepared for all men. 
Jesus Christ “ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father almighty; from thence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead.” 

It is the glorified Christ who now is 
the source of power for the winning of 
the world to his allegiance. 

He might also have added that Mark 
carried his life of Jesus to its inevitable 
conclusion. He presents Jesus not only 
as the wonder-worker but as the Won- 
derful, calling for something more than 
admiration, demanding consecrated 
wills and genuine adoration. 

Mark never would have been satisfied 
with anything less from his readers 
than that they kneel before Jesus and 
unite in the confession of Peter, “You 


are the Christ, the Son of the living 


God.” 


This completes our reading of the 
Gospel of Mark. Next week we will 
begin a series of 16 studies in the book 
of Job. 
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School Begins Again 


“Way,” ASKED JERRY, “can’t this fam- 
ily get off to school without acting like 
decapitated chickens?” 

“They will after they get into the 
routine once more.” I soothed. “They 
are both excited this morning—” 

‘!'m not excited,” protested Mark. 
He straightened his tie, carefully sur- 
veying the effect in the mirror at the 
foot of the stairs. “My goodness, when 
you’ve been going to school for 12 years 
you don’t get excited about it any more. 
—Hey, Joan, hurry up! Honestly, if 
that isn’t a girl for you!” 

He smoothed his hair—already 
smoother than I had seen it in months. 
“They'll stand and prink by the hour 
as though it didn’t make any difference 
whether we get to school today or to- 
morrow. Joan!” 

“No,” said Jerry, “he’s not excited, 
not a bit.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed. ‘“He’s just 
practicing up to be a good average hus- 
band.” 


WITHOUT WAITING to see the effect of 
my thrust, I began carrying dishes from 
the dining room to the kitchen. I am 
going to have to step up my pace a lit- 
tle to make up for the help the young- 
sters won’t be able to give me when 
they are in school. 

“Mother,” shrieked Joan, “have you 
see my new fountain pen? I laid it 
right beside my notebook that I got yes- 
terday and now it’s gone——Reaily, I 
would honestly think people could let 
my things alone when they can see per- 
fectly well that I have everything ar- 
ranged just the way I want it. Mark, 
look in your pockets again.” 
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“T didn’t touch your fountain pen. I 
invested 35 cents in one for myself. 
What would I want with yours?” Mark 
answered indignantly. 


‘T.ook inside your notebook, Joan,” | 
“Perhaps you stuck | 


Jerry suggested. 
it in there.” 

“Well, what do you know?” Joan 
was incredulous. “How did it ever get 
poked through those rings? Someone 
must have shoved it in there. I know 
I laid it right beside the notebook.” She 
was descending the stairs as she spoke. 
It was quite a feat to straighten her 
skirt, fluff out her curls and balance 
a notebook and a box-shaped handbag. 

“Come on, glamor girl, before we 
miss the next bus,” urged Mark. 

“Not till you do something about that 
lipstick, Joan. You look like the leading 
lady in an amateur play.” 

“Mother!” 

“Make with the kleenex, but fast,” 
Mark directed. “You aren’t a bad look- 
ing femme when your face shows 
through.” 


ENCOURAGED BY the backhanded com- 
pliment from a reliable source, Joan 
brought forth a wad of cleansing tissue 
from the depths of her new handbag 
and scrubbed away at the offending 


make-up. The result was so radiantly | 


lovely that for a minute Mark beamed 


at her more warmly than his modern | 


code usually permits. 

He recovered his disdainful pose 
swiftly, slapped her hurriedly and seiz- 
ing her hand hustled her toward the 
corner where a crowd of high-school 
youngsters was already collecting. 

As they raced side by side toward 
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the bus stop, I was standing at the win- 
dow. Jerry came up behind me so 
quietly I hardly realized he was there 
until I felt his hand on my shoulder. 

“Another milestone?” he smiled. 

“They seem to come thick and fast, 
don’t they?” 

“They are a pretty fine looking pair 
of young ’uns.—And unless they are 
better deceivers than I think they could 
be, they are as fine as they look.” 

“Modest parents, aren’t we?” The 
happiness and pride and sense of well- 
being inside me bubbled into laughter. 

“Too much modesty where your chil- 
dren are concerned is an inverted form 
of conceit,” Jerry assured me solemnly. 
“It implies that you have created them 
or that you own them—or both.” 


“I Guess that’s true. And any honest 
parent knows that while you do your 
best for them, they really are what they 
are not because of what you do or don’t 
do but because of what they are on the 
inside. They are individuals, not pup- 
pets pulled by strings of cause and 
effect.” 

“Sometimes the harder you try to do 
your best for children the easier it is 
to leave the grace of God out of your 
estimate of the result.” 

“A lot of lazy parents could find that 
theory a useful cloak for neglecting 
their duty.” 

“If they want a cloak they will find 
one—just as I find a way to rationalize 
my bragging.—Look! Mark’s handing 
Joan onto that bus like the gentleman 
he tries to pretend he isn’t.” 

“Now I have seen everything! Well, 
there they go. Show’s over. Time to 
get to work.” 

‘T’ll give you a lift until the mailman 
comes.” Jerry draped his coat over the 
back of a dining-room chair. He slipped 
into the old routine as smoothly as 
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though he had been doing it all sum- 
mer. Working with our hands was 
automatic and left our minds free for 
conversation. 

“Remember the day we watched Joan 
start off with Mark for her first day in 
first grade?” My thoughts were still 
with the children. 

“And he stalked ahead of her as 
though it were no affair of a fourth 
grader’s if a first grader happened to 
be trailing along after him?” 

“Seems like a long time ago.” 


“IN SOME ways. In others it seems 
like only a breath. Remember the seri- 
ous talks we used to have before the 
youngsters started to school at all, figur- 
ing out just what we wanted for them 
out of life? What we expected our train- 
ing and their public-school education 
to do for them?” 

“We should have written down our 
aims while we were talking. It would 
be fun now to see whether they would 
still be the same.” 

“I believe that basically they would 
be.” Jerry looked gravely at the cereal 
bowl he was drying with absent-minded 
care. “Of course the world itself looks 
somewhat different, now.” 

“Doesn’t it?” I sloshed soapsuds 
about with more violence than was 
really necessary to cleanse the inside 
of the cup I was washing with scrip- 
tural thoroughness. “We weren’t think- 
ing then about the draft and its possible 
effects on Mark’s future. We weren’t 
thinking about atomic energy, with its 
paradise-or-perdition implications for 
the planet.” 

“I suppose one might say that like 
John Paul Jones ‘we haven’t yet begun 
to think.” Jerry grinned. “Perhaps a 
little less thinking and a little more 
doing of the obvious Christian thing is 
what the world is needing most.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Needlessly Discouraged 


I am 24 years old. I was graduated from 
college two years ago, and have been teach- 
ing in a high school since then. I wasn't 
happy in my position last year, so I 
changed. 

This year things have been just as bad, 
and several months before the end of the 
term I was asked to resign, with the resig- 
nation effective at the end of the school 
year. This I did, and I’m through with 
teaching. I feel that I am about through 
with everything. If I were younger, I’d 
feel like going into some other line, or pre- 
paring for a different career. 


You are unnecessarily discouraged. 
At 24 you are still very young—young 
enough to make an immediate new start 
or to prepare for almost any kind of 
career. You remind me of Phillips 
Brooks, who, after teaching a year, was 
so discouraged that he didn’t care what 
happened. But he became one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous preachers. Lincoln 
went through similar periods of dis- 
couragement. 

What you need is a sound estimate 
of your personal qualities—intelligence, 
temperament, habits, social qualities, 
skills, preferences, aspirations, and the 
like. Your combination of qualities and 
capacities then need to be matched with 
vocations which call for those traits and 
abilities. 

From that group of vocations you can 
then make a choice. A college graduate, 
if he faces self and the situation ob- 
jectively, may be able to do most or all 
of these things himself. If you feel un- 
equal to the task, go to a reliable voca- 
tional counselor for guidance. You will 
not be bound to follow his advice, but 
in fairness to yourself you should give 
it very serious consideration. Perhaps 
you need no further formal education. 
But if that is needed to enable you to 
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realize your hopes, don’t shrink from 
it. The world is still at your feet. 


Modest? 


My son of 10 years wants no praise. He 
seems embarrassed if anyone makes a fa- 


vorable comment about him. He wants no © 


one to say anything good about anything 
he does, even though he deserves it. 


This is true in regard to school work, | 


things done at home, and his play with 
other boys on the playground. He won top 
place in a spelling contest. He won first 
prize for a dog story. He received recogni- 
tion in his Sunday school class for doing 


all the assigned work for a quarter—the | 
only one to do it. But he resented anyone’s 
saying anything about any of these accom- | 


plishments. 


Is this attitude natural? What is to be | | 


done about it? 


Is it the modest degree of approval 
that he resents? Or is it the gushing, 
extravagant, flattering type? 

The boy’s feeling may be natural 
modesty, but it is usually not so pro- 
nounced. It’s more likely that his atti- 
tude is the outcome of the experiences 
he has had. Has he been unduly re- 
stricted in his activities, told he is un- 
able to do this or that, told he is too 
young for responsibility, or severely 
dealt with for failures? Despite capac- 
ities, some youngsters’ spirits are crushed 
by parental fault-finding, or by the 
overshadowing personality or success of 
other children. 

Lay off praise for a while. That will 
relieve him, if praise actually irritates 
him, and whet his appetite for approval 
if he should be pretending. Then let 
approval be moderate until you can see 
in what direction the wind is blowing. 
Everyone likes some approval. No one 
should be starved of praise, nor fed to 
surfeit. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Christian Reunion 


Christian Unity: The Anglican Position. By G. K. H. Bell. Hodder and Stoughton (London). 
192 pages. $6. 

Dr. Bell, the Bishop of Chichester, is one of the leading men in the Church of Eng- 
land, and undoubtedly the best known Anglican church leader in the ecumenical move- 
ment. Lutheran people have a special reason to be glad of a leader like Dr. Bell, who 
has for many years shown generous understanding and sympathy towards Lutherans, 
Nobody among the Anglican bishops has done more than he to keep friendship with 


the Confessional Church in Germany through the years of agony and strife. 


This book is a series of lectures, which 
the Bishop delivered at the University of 
Upsala, while visiting Sweden in 1946. 
Their publication at a time when the great 
gathering of Anglican bishops—the Lam- 
beth Conference—and the even more im- 
portant World Council of Churches Con- 
ference in Amsterdam, are taking place, 
has come at a very opportune moment. 

The book contains the history of the re- 
lation of the Anglican Church to other 
churches, both Catholic and Protestant, 
from the time of the Reformation. Many 
Lutherans find it difficult to understand 
why the Anglican Church in its dealings 
with other churches, with the ultimate view 
of establishing full intercommunion with 
them, emphasizes so strongly, and as it 
would seem to many, far too one-sidedly, 
the absolute necessity of the historical 
episcopate, e.g., the apostolic succession, as 
the basis of union. Much harm has been 
done by the extremists who have not hesi- 
tated to place all non-episcopal churches 
outside *he true church. 

Dr. Bell proves with ample quotations 
from the Anglican divines of earlier times 
that such has not been the traditional at- 
titude of the Church of England. It is 
true, episcopacy has always been held in 
honor and regarded as essential to the 
Church of England, but this has not pre- 
vented the Anglicans from having close 
friendship, and in fact, the practice of 
intercommunion with the Protestant 
churches of Europe. According to Hooker, 
the greatest of Anglican scholars, episco- 
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pacy was indeed of divine or apostolic in- 
stitution, but it was “not a commandment 
which admitted of no exception, and true 
churches could and did exist without it.” 

If we would compare this and other 
similar statements in the book with the 
statements of our Lutheran fathers of 
16th and 17th centuries, we would be 
struck by the close understanding and 
unity of faith between the two com- 
munions in those days. Even such a 
staunch highchurchman as William Laud, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (1573-1645), 
could say: “And among the other Lu- 
therans,” meaning especially the Germans, 
“the thing (i.e., the episcopacy) is retained, 
though not the name. For instead of 
bishops they are called superintendents, 
and instead of archbishops, general super- 
intendents. And yet even here, too, those 
names differ more in sound than in sense.” 

As a result of this deeper understanding 
in matters of faith, it was a natural thing 
for the Anglicans before the Oxford move- 
ment, which started in 1833, to have cordial 
intercourse with the Protestant churches of 
the continent and to welcome foreign 
Protestants to the Lord’s Table in the 
Anglican churches. 

In the last chapter “Prospects for the 
Future,” the Bishop recommends as an in- 
terim measure, and a further step towards 
visible union, the older Anglican custom 
of welcoming members of foreign churches 
to Holy Communion in the Church of Eng- 
land and allowing Anglicans to receive the 
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Sacrament in the Protestant churches, 
while traveling abroad. Of special inter- 
est is Dr. Bell’s proposal of recommission 
instead of re-ordination of the ministers in 
any future union of two churches of which 
one is without the historic episcopate. Such 
a recommissioning would affect the minis- 
ters of both uniting parties and would, in 
the Bishop’s opinion, remove much antag- 
onism prevailing in Protestant circles. 

We recommend this book to all for whom 
the cause of Christian Reunion is near their 
heart. 

Philadelphia 


Faith in a Wheel Chair 


My Soul More Bent. By Allen Lee as told to 
Melva Korem. Augsburg. I11 pages. $1.25. 

Here is a story of a young man’s cour- 
ageous Christian faith conquering almost 
insurmountable physical handicaps and 
using his misfortune as a steppingstone to 
greater service to others. In a realistic 
manner Allen Lee tells his experiences 
from the day he was stricken with polio- 
myelitis just before the beginning of his 
senior year at Luther Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, Minn., until he was called 
by the Evangelical Lutheran Church to 
serve as an evangelist. 

His tragic experience and a wheel chair 
only increased Allen Lee’s desire to serve 
God. His faith gave him the courage 1o 
return to seminary and to speak before 
audiences. His suffering has made him 
unusually capable of clearly showing that 
real earthly security and eternal life can 
be found alone in Christ. 

Typical of Allen Lee’s kind, conscientious 
personality which radiates from every page 
of My Soul More Bent, this book is more 
than his story. He has included incidents 
of bravery, charity, and faith in other peo- 
ple with whom he came in contact or who 
helped him in his hour of need. 

The book is worthwhile reading for all, 
but it will be of great value to the physi- 
cally handicapped. They will find in the life 
of Allen Lee a beacon light of hope. 

Milton, Pa. KATHERINE BENION 


Torro HARJUNPAA 
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Christians in Japan 


Darkness of the Sun. By Richard Terrill Baker. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 254 pages. $2.50. 

Anyone who wishes to get a reliable ac- | 
count of what happened to the Christian 
Church in Japan and in the countries un-_ 
der her control during the war years will }} 
do well to read this book. The author is_ 
an experienced journalist with a definitely 
Christian interest. He is thoroughly ac-_ 
quainted with the main facts and trends 
in the situation with which he deals and ] 
he treats them realistically. He avoids 
easy generalizations, snap judgments, and 
harsh criticisms. His story is based on 
first-hand investigations and interviews on 
the spot after the close of the war, and 
is supported by ample quotations ions | 


contemporary documents and publications. 
Besides all this, there is a vividness of 
style and a sustained interest which make 
the book almost as easy to read as a novel. 

Chapters which will be of special interest 
to many are those which deal with state 
Shinto, with the United Church (Kyodan), 
with Christian schools, with Kagawa. 
There are also very informing chapters on |f) 
the effects of Japanese policy on the 
churches in Korea, occupied China, and the 
Philippines. 

The author discusses the official and un- 
official persecution of the Christian Church 
and its underlying causes, and leaves no 
doubt as to the thoroughness of the mil- 
itaristic government in attempting to bring 
Christianity into line with its policies. He 
says at one place: “These social pressures 
nearly broke the church. One wonders 
how much longer the Christian community 
would have survived beyond 1945 if the 
war had not ended.” Elsewhere we find a 
more cheering note: “The church bent to 
the yoke the Japanese state forced upon it, | 
but it did not break. It went along offering | 
up its gifts to Caesar, but it carried within | 
it sufficient uneasiness of conscience, suf- _ 
ficient memory of a truer Christianity, suf- 
ficient martyrdom to seed the new earth 
when spring came.” Joun L. Yost 

Columbia, S. C. 
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On a recent visit to a relative we were 
shown with a degree of pride a base- 
ball on which were inscribed the name 
and date of George Herman Ruth in the 
player’s own handwriting. The ball was 
one of two which had been procured 
for inscribing while Babe Ruth was 
near the final battle for recovery in the 
New York Memorial Hospital. A mem- 
ber of the staff of the institution was 
the mediary of the gift, and her two 
nephews, each about eight years old, 
were its beneficiaries. It is easy to fore- 
cast the beginning of a tradition which 
will extend into future generations and 
perhaps energize ideals of skill and of 
character. Economic results of the 
games played and home runs hit will 
not survive as long. 

We ourselves were in no way talented 
for what is commonly called America’s 
favorite sport. During some recent 
years we were too little interested to 
follow the published scores. But the 
individual achievements of a few play- 
ers who attained distinction came to 
our notice as we read about perform- 
ances at the ball parks or the dickering 
for contracts before the annual begin- 
nings of the contests. We have at times 
criticized commercializing of baseball 
and other sports and the location of the 
common people in grandstands and 
bleachers where they could “look on 
and cheer.” 

We still have the conviction that few 
able-bodied citizens do much for their 
own and their country’s welfare by vo- 
cal exercises supposed to encourage 
one’s favorite contestants. We read the 
stories in the newspapers of mid-Aug- 
ust with curiosity as a beginning and 
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with genuine disappointment in the lack 
of an adequate explanation of such a 
career as was that of baseball’s greatest 
exponent, Babe Ruth. We recall the 
opening words of a “piece” we com- 
mitted in our school days—‘“How big 
was Alexander, Pa, that people called 
him great?” What characteristics had 
Ruth that not only endeared him to 
millions of admirers but explains his 
outstanding skill in the game he played? 


What and where of genius 
We offer for contemplation of our 


readers a major thought used in the 
report of an interview which the em- 
inent biographer, Emil Ludwig, had 
recently with Joseph Stalin, premier of 
the USSR and the mystery man of this 
second quarter of a century. What has 
enabled him to survive and continue 
in power when his contemporaries have 
either perished by “evacuation” or by 
death? It is said of Stalin that he is a 
man of destiny. 

Such a comment signifies that the 
combination of circumstances and the 
articulation of world forces are such as 
made Stalin competent to serve as the 
key that breaks the seals and puts into 
action energies awaiting their hour of 
release. Only he who has the relation- 
ship which is timely can set up the mo- 
tion which is distinguishable. When the 
combination is completed we recognize 
and pay tribute to one, or at most to a 
few persons, whom crises have made 
known to us. 

Men of destiny can be for the good or 
the evil of their times or their area of 
action. We dare name Peter and Judas 
as illustrations. The names that appear 
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in capital letters on the scroll of history: 


—Constantine, Pope Leo, Charlemagne, 
Martin Luther, Washington, Lincoln, 
and others—are in a sense supermen. 
But back of each were the enormously 
powerful forces of their age. It is rea- 
sonable, in our opinion, to connect the 
“sreatest ball player of all time” with 
the forces undertaking to humanize and 
distribute recreation, the welfare of 
children, and forms of domestic life that 
do not drive children into orphanages 
and reformatories because their parents 
after the flesh are incompetent, incap- 
able, and unendurable. 


Progress in healing 

The writer of this department has 
been privileged in recent years to be a 
member of the boards of directors of 
two sister institutions in Philadelphia— 
the Lankenau Hospital and the Mary 
J. Drexel Motherhouse of Deaconesses. 
It can be properly said concerning both 
of them that they are competently 
staffed and have the confidence of those 
who live within the area of their in- 
fluence. 

The Motherhouse of Deaconesses is 
a Lutheran institution. All the mem- 
bers of its board of trustees are re- 
quired by its charter to be members of 
the Lutheran Church and of congre- 
gations which by their synodical con- 
nections are members of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. The hos- 
pital is non-sectarian. It does not dis- 
criminate on the basis of nationality 
or color. Three of the members of its 
board of directors must be Lutheran 
clergymen. Such limitations were es- 
tablished by the will of John D. Lan- 
kenau, founder, whose generous en- 
dowments of both the hospital and the 
motherhouse enabled them to function 
during the past 60 years. 
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But it is not our purpose in this issue | 
to indicate the accomplishments of the. 
Lankenau establishments, nor is what 
we write applicable to them in distinc-_ 
tion from other institutions of mercy. ]} 
We deem of the most serious moment ]} 
the great needs of hospitals and of the 
many corporations in the United States 
and Canada founded to relieve human- }) 
ity of the sufferings due to illness. Costs }) 
of medical service, on which we believe }} 
the attention of every Christian should |} 
be concentrated at this time, have in- J} 
creased beyond the income receivable |f] 
from endowments and periodic dona- 
tions. 

Because the values to human health 
which newly discovered drugs and 
mechanism supply are incalculable, the 
needs of personnel and money are far |}) 
greater than in the past. Concentra- |}} 
tion on research involves possibilities |) 
in healing of which the use of the sulfa |¥ 
remedies and of penicillin are two 
samples. Cancer research will some day 
find a curative agency, if it can be con- 
tinued on the present broad scale. At 
Lankenau experiments are underway. 

The practical logic of admiration of 
Babe Ruth is more than floral tributes 
at his bier and resolutions from athletic 
associations. He died in a hospital which | 
can function only if its supply of nurses 
and other personnel is adequate and if 
its budget is generously underwritten. 
Practically every community has sim- 
ilar needs. 

We suggest for your consideration 
that our Lord emphasized the ministry | 
to the sick next to the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments. When Jesus. 
gave the messengers from John the. 
Baptist the signs of his messiahship the. 
position of healing was near the top. 
The ratio must not be weakened. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Unwarranted interference 


Sir: 

“THe LUTHERAN” (July 21) reports that 
the Executive Board proposes to recom- 
mend to the October convention of the 
ULC, that “no ULC board be permitted to 
create new positions on its secretarial staff 
without approval of the Executive Board.” 

The reason given for this reecommenda- 
tion is quoted as follows: “The activities of 
every agency are inextricably tied up with 
those of other agencies, and the dollars 
spent for employing a new Board officer 
and equipping him must necessarily be 
subtracted from the total number of dol- 
lars available.” 

These proposals aim at an unwarranted 
interference with the administrative work 
of the boards and present another evidence 
of the ever-dangerous tendency to cen- 
tralize more power and authority in the 
Executive Board. 

The proposal of the Executive Board 
cannot be adopted at the October Conven- 
tion of the ULC without a change in its 
constitution. Article thirteen, section four, 
reads: “The Boards, unless otherwise pro- 
vided, shall have power to elect their own 
officers and employees, and to carry on 
their work in accordance with the design 
of their appointment.” 

To place a restriction on this constitu- 
tional right by making the selection of 
board secretaries subject to approval by 
the Executive Board, is unwise and un-: 
just to the boards. The incorporated 
boards have the legal right and power to 
carry on their work “in accordance with 
the constitution and purposes of the United 
Lutheran Church.” 

President Dr. F. H. Knubel in chapter IV. 
of Our Church (1924) warns against a 
“dangerous centralization of power,” and 
advises that synods be watchful and care- 
ful “that the United Lutheran Church in 
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America does not go beyond its constitu- 
tional objects and powers.” 

.. The Boards are entrusted with executive 
power, states Dr. Knubel, “to administer 
the work which has been planned and ap- 
proved.” He also says that “for the prompt 
and judicious disposal of cases, reliance 
must be placed upon the sanctified judg- 
ment of those living in relatively close 
proximity to the matter to be judged.” He 
adds: “The strength of the general body is 
in great measure limited to the determina- 
tion and maintenance of general principles; 
it loses its authority by undertaking ha- 
bitually to apply them directly to specific 
cases,” 

That is precisely what the proposal of 
the Executive Board attempts to do in re- 
gard to the selection of the secretarial staffs 
of the boards. From the beginning their 
selection has been entrusted to the boards, 
which should know best how many secre- 
taries are needed. 
Trappe, Pa. 


Cleared 


Sm: 

Some time ago, THe LuTHERAN carried 
news regarding Professor Strathmann of 
the University of Erlangen who had been 
suspended from office because of political 
charges secretly brought against him. In a 
recent letter I was happy to learn that, 
after a heartbreaking struggle with official 
red tape, Dr. Strathmann secured an open 
hearing. All charges against him have now 
been dismissed. 

Another bit of cheering news came in a 
letter from Prof. Carl Stange, moving spirit 
of the Luther Akademie which formerly 
met at Sondershausen. He reports a full 
session this June at Eisenach in the Russian 
Zone, despite last-minute Russian travel 
restrictions which barred all foreign lec- 
turers and visitors. 

The customary rich menu of lectures on 
themes in theology and church life was 
served, spiced by numerous letters from 
Lutheran friends on three continents. 

Philadelphia Gustav K. WIENCKE 
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GrorGE DRACH 


Stewardship Effort of the Midwest 
Synod Will be Emphasized this Fall 


By Lortm J. WOLFF 


Lincotn—Farmers in the Midwest are 
rejoicing in what looks like one of the 
largest corn crops in the nation. The 

church, too, will share in 
the prosperity of its mem- 
Nebraska bers if they are told of its 
great causes. Of this the Stewardship com- 
mittee of the Midwest Synod is convinced. 

In an all-day session of this committee, 
composed of 14 laymen and 14 pastors, 
held at Columbus, on Aug. 4, plans were 
made for an extensive program which will 
try to make the members of churches con- 
scious of their stewardship. Records show 
that Midwest Synod giving to the ULCA 
in apportionment for the first six months 
in 1948 was 59 per cent more than in the 
same period in 1947. But, decided the com- 
mittee, “our giving must be stepped up at 
a rapid pace during the rest of this year.” 

With Lutheran World Action gifts stand- 
ing at about 80 per cent of the total goal, 
emphasis from now on will be on appor- 
tionment giving. Teams of one pastor and 
one layman will visit congregations this 
fall in an endeavor to assist them in “the 
delivery of double power for the church” 
and to impress them with the need of an 
energetic movement in evangelism. 

The committee also decided to conduct 
“Schools for Treasurers.” J. K. Jensen, 
veteran layman, has been requested to be 
the instructor at these schools. Special 
emphasis will also be placed on steward- 
ship in Sunday schools, under direction of 
the Rev. Theodore Moehring, of Diller. 

The committee is preparing special lit- 
erature to be used in all Sunday schools 
to promote the duplex envelopes and pro- 
portionate giving. Clarence Bower, Co- 
lumbus, will promote membership in the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, and Elmer 
Sasse, of Fairbury, will keep in touch with 
congregational treasurers, to encourage 
regular benevolent giving. 
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Dr. AuFrED J. Bert, of Des Moines, Iowa, | 
member of the ULC Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, commissioned the Rev. and Mrs. Paul 
Hansen as missionaries to our field in Brit- | 


ish Guiana, Aug. 12. The commissioning |) 


and ordination were held in Salem Church, | 
Fremont, Nebr. Others participating were: 
Pastors E. C. Hansen, Lincoln, father of the 
missionary; Otto Bergfelder, Waverly, — 
Iowa, father of the missionary’s wife; Fred 
Kern, local pastor of the church; Lorin J. 
Wolff, president of Midwest Synod. 

PastoR FREDERICK WEISENBORN resigned | 
Aug. 15 as pastor at Scribner, to accept a 
call to a Missouri Synod church in Lafay- 
ette, La. 

Tue Rev. J. A. BAHNSEN resigned as pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Leigh, to accept 
a call to South St. Paul’s Church in Hast- 
ings, Nebr. 

Triniry CHurcH, Winside, the Rev. Henry 
Knaub pastor, dedicated a new electric or- 
gan on Aug. 8. Services are broadcast every 
month over WJAG, Norfolk, Nebr. 

ZEB TREXLER, associate secretary of stew- 
ardship of the ULCA and president of the 
ULCA Brotherhood, spoke at a Lutheran 
Laymen’s Club luncheon held in Lincoln 
July 16. The club is composed of laymen 
from all Lutheran groups in Lincoln. Its 
president is a man from the Missouri | 
Synod. About 65 were present to hear Mr. 
Trexler speak on “Stewardship in 1948.” 

Zion CuurcnH, Hooper, has undertaken a | 
number of improvements. Under the lead- 
ership of Pastor Paul H. G. Moessner, the 
seating in the church was rearranged to 
provide a center aisle; other improvements 
included: new communion linens, missal 
stand, light for the organ, a neon lighting 
system for the steeple cross, an altar cross, 
candelabra, vases, and offering plates, out- 
side and inside bulletin boards and high- 
way markers, and new robes for the choir. 

In 1947 the congregation raised its ap- 
portioned benevolence in full, the 1946-47 _ 
Lutheran World Action quota in full, plus | 
$400 for CROP in 1947, averaging about | 
$12.25 per confirmed member for all benev- 
olences. Another 500 pounds of clothing | 
has been sent to Lutheran World Relief. 
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New Wittenberg Official 

W. Emerson Reck, director of public re- 
lations at Colgate University since 1940, 
and a graduate of Wittenberg College, has 
been appointed to the 
newly created office 
of vice president and 
general secretary of 
the Springfield, Ohio, 
school. He will as- 
sume his new duties 
next month. 

An honor graduate 
at Wittenberg in the 
Class of ’26, Reck 

comes ica served as public rela- 
tions tel at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., where he was also professor of jour- 
nalism between 1926 and 1940. He was 
made acting managing editor of the Fre- 
mont Guide Morning when that news- 
paper was established in 1938. He is au- 
thor or co-author of four books in his field, 
including Public Relations, A Plan for Col- 
leges and Universities; has lectured widely 
in 17 states. 

His appointment marks the first under a 
new plan of administrative organization 
adopted in May by Wittenberg’s board of 
directors. Following retirement of Pres- 
ident Rees Edgar Tulloss in August, 1949, 
administrative activities will be co-or- 
dinated under the vice president, dean, 
business manager and dean of Hamma 
Divinity School, all working as a team 
under the new president, yet to be named. 


Duquesne Pastor Honored 

First Church, Duquesne, Pa., honored 
Dr. Charles W. Baker, Jr., on the 30th 
anniversary of his ordination. Both he and 
Mrs. Baker who is president of the ULC 
Women’s Missionary Society received 
purses of substantial amounts. In 1948 Mrs. 
Baker was the first woman to represent the 
ULC at a meeting of the National Lutheran 


Council. 
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Parable Testers 

Members of Trinity Church, Butler, 

a., have circled an important date on 
their calendars—Nov. 14. On that day, 
they will know whether their application 
of the parable of the talents has been 
successful or not. 

Trinity's heating plant will be needing 
extensive repairs preparatory to winter 
weather, but much of the congregation's 
extra funds have been used up paying 
off an $8,800 mortgage. So Pastor Hud- 
son M. Clements has borrowed $900 
from a Butler bank and distributed it 
among the members. They are investing 
it as they see fit and will bring back the 
original capital plus the increase on the 
second Sunday morning in November. 

All members over I5 years have been 
given $10 bills, those between 10 and 
15, five dollars each, and 6- to 10-year- 
olders are investing two dollars. 

One 16-year-old spent his $10 for a 
bucket, scrub bush, and sponges—he 
washed cars this summer. 

A younger lad has already doubled 
his investment by buying paint and 
brushes. He's been busy painting kitch- 
ens and woodwork. 

Equipment to help take care of neigh- 
bors’ lawns was purchased by several 
young fry on a co-operative basis. Never 
have the lawns of Butler received more 
persistent care than in recent months. 

An artist in the congregation bought 
extra oils and water colors. A dentist 
took his and his wife's money to buy 
material for filling teeth. Another tal- 
ent-builder will breed two registered 
rabbits. 

Members of Trinity Church have about 
four months in which to reap the results 
of their investment. The return of the 
$900 to the Butler bank with interest, 
and the use of the increase on the vari- 
ous investments for the repairs on the 
heating plant will complete the modern 
application of Matthew 25:14-30. 


Camden Ministerial Group Elects 
Palmyra Pastor 1948-49 President 


By Ratpx I. SHOCKEY 


CampeNn—The Rev. George Miller, pastor 
of Bethany Church, Palmyra, was recently 
elected president of the Lutheran Minis- 

terial Association of 
' Camden and vicinity. 
New Jersey Other officers named to 
posts for the 1948-49 term include: the Rev. 
Martin Lehfeldt, of Trinity Church, Cam- 
den, vice president; the Rev. H. P. Schaef- 
fer, of Holy Communion Church, Berlin, 
secretary; and the Rev. Ralph J. Stein- 
hauer, of Holy Trinity Church, Maple 
Shade, treasurer. 

The sponsoring of the Lutheran Youth 
Camp has been the major project of the 
association. The third annual camp was 
held at Sweetwater July 6-13 with 86 
young people enrolled. The Rev. C. D. 
Heft, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Oaklyn, 
was the general director. Dr. J. Harold 
Mumper, of the Parish and Church School 
Board, and his wife assisted as instructors. 
Also on the staff were Sister Evelyn 
Houlroyd and the Rev. H. P. Schaeffer. 

ESTABLISHING 34 congregations through- 
out the United Lutheran Church during 
the past 40 years is the commendable 
record of Dr. M. J. Bieber, who is now 
serving as supply pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Woodbury. Dr. Bieber reports 
that the congregation recently purchased 
a parsonage and a suitable ground for the 
new church to be built in the future. 

Orricers of the New Jersey District of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod elected at 
the spring meeting held in Bethany Church, 
Palmyra, are: the Rev. Paul W. Kapp, 
president; the Rev. Paul T. Warfield, vice 
president; the Rev. Harry S. Bowman, sec- 
retary; and Mr. Walter Beer, treasurer. 

WITH THE COMPLETION of 10 years of serv- 
ice at Trinity Church, Runnemede, the Rev. 
Harry S. Bowman has resigned to accept a 
call to St. Paul’s Church, Corry, Pa. Nu- 
merous additions and renovations were 
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made to the church during Pastor Bow- 
man’s pastorate. A successful program of 
religious education for the youth of the 
parish was achieved. 


Tue Rev. Ian TaRBET was installed as || 
pastor of Bethany Church, Gloucester City, 


June 13, by the Rev. Floyd P. Milleman, 


president of the New Jersey Conference of J} 


the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Ocean City, was the 
site for the summer rally of the Federated 
Luther League of South Jersey. Over 60 
young people and adults were registered 
for the outing. The Rev. John Mangum, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Westville, was 
the banquet speaker. Miss Betty Miller, 
president of the league, presided during 
the business session. 

EMMANUEL CuHuRcH, Friesburg, the Rev. 
David E. Straesser pastor, held a rededica- 
tion service June 20. Improvements, cost- 


ing $3,600, consisted of extensive painting, | | 


new carpet in the nave, new chancel, choir 


loft, and altar. The chancel, choir loft, and |) 


altar were placed in the church as a memo- 
rial to the Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Trostle 
who served the congregation 1907-14. 


Lutheran Youth Camp Dedicated By 
Nova Scotia Synod at Mush-a-Mush 


By Dovucras A. Conrap 


Harirax—Over 1,000 Lutherans from 
near and far gathered on the shores of 
Big Lake Mush-a-Mush early in August 
for the dedication of the Lutheran Youth 
Camp. 


Considered an ideal camp site, the ground © 
was purchased over a ]} 
year ago by the synod. © 
An excellent beach and ]} 


Nova Scotia 


other recreational facilities are available. 


A spacious dining hall and sleeping quar- 


ters have been erected. 


The dedicatory service was held in a | 
grove on the camp grounds. The Rev. J. S. | 


Dauphinee of the Mahone Bay Parish was 
liturgist, assisted by the Rev. E. O. Lukens 


of the Conquerall Parish. Dedication of 
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Bic Moment For First HuncaRIAN CuuRCH, PITTSBURGH 

With an original mortgage of $38,000 taking 23 years to be paid off, members of Pitts- 
burgh’s First Hungarian Church had reason to feel their road had been long and hard. 
But all that was forgotten as members of the church council (above) and Pastor Paul 
Markovits watch the final note dissolve in smoke and flame at a special mortgage- 
burning ceremony. 

Organized in 1925 by the Rev. Stephen Ruzsa, Hungarian Lutheran missionary in 
Cleveland, the congregation is composed largely of people who came to the United States 
shortly after the turn of the century. Plans to return to their native lands after saving 
enough money were upset by World War I with the change of the face of Europe. 

Between ’25 and ’35, the debt was reduced to $27,000, but the national depression pre- 
cipitated dark days in the church. However, the Board of American Missions refinanced 
the mortgage and the congregation was saved. 

The present communing membership is 104. The Rev. Paul Markovits came to First 


Church in 1946. 


the camp was performed by the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker, president of synod. 

The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
W. G. Minke, of Rose Bay, who based his 
remarks upon the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes. He pointed out the many attrac- 
tions for young people in the world today 
and the need for Christian education to 
help them give the church a place in their 
lives. He spoke of the value of the humble 
contributions of youth to the church and 
urged adults never to minimize them. In 
closing, he stressed the importance of train- 
ing youth to be ready with the right an- 
swers for the problems of the world. 

The Rev. L. G. Bald of Lunenburg, youth 
director of synod, explained the purpose 
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of the camp. He thanked the people for 
their interest in the work as shown by their 
presence. Prayers were offered by the Rev. 
A. Schenk, of the Midville Parish. The of- 
fering was used for furtherance of the 
camp project. 

The first week there were 36 boys in 
camp. They were looked after by a staff 
of seven. Director is the Rev. L. G. Bald. 
Others on the staff were Forrest Mosher, 
cook, of Waterloo College; Pastors W. G. 
Minke, J. S. Dauphinee, and A. Schenk, 
religious instructor, and Mr. Wilfred Myra, 
director of sports, also a student at Water- 
loo Seminary. Activities included Bible 
study, courses in church life, singing, play- 
ing ball, swimming, and occasional work 
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details. The fine sand beach and the warm 
water attracted the boys and girls at all 
hours of the day. 

What was less than a year ago only a 
location on the shores of Lake Mush-a- 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


Emanuel’s Spire Points Youteo the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 


Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. din H. 


11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
P. M. Evening Service 


7:30 
at Broad and Boulevard 


7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


Mush has been made into a place where | 
boys and girls can gather to learn about 
God and play together. 

THE LARGEST and most successful of vaca- 
tion church schools held at the Church of 
the Resurrection at Halifax took place | 
early this summer. Again the school was 
held in the evenings. Registration and at- 
tendance show that this is the most pop- 
ular time. Each year the school is branch- 
ing out into some new kind of work. The 
school closed with a party, and certificates 
for attendance and work were presented. — 


Two Ohio Synod Pastors Attending 
World Council Sessions in Holland 


By FRANKLIN E. STROBEL 


ToLEDO—Two pastors of the Ohio Synod 
in this section of the state are attending the 
First Assembly of the World Council of | 
Churches in Amsterdam, Holland. 

The Rev. John Schmidt, pastor of First 
English Church, Toledo, has been granted 

a leave of absence to attend the 
Ohio sessions and to visit extensively 

in Europe following the close of 
the assembly. Dr. Schmidt intends visiting 
relatives in Amsterdam. 

Dr. A. E. Bell, senior pastor at Glenwood 
Church, Toledo, was also granted a leave 
of absence by his congregation as well as a 
sizable purse in order to attend the as- 
sembly and visit in Europe. The Toledo 
Blade appointed Dr. Bell as correspondent 
for them, thus giving the pastor entrance 
into the convention sessions. 

Wuen Dr. Atvin E. Bett, of Glenwood, 
completed 35 years of service as pastor of | } 
that congregation, the members did not 
forget. A special anniversary service was 
conducted on a Sunday morning, with 
leaders of the congregation and pastors. 
of the synod, participating. Dr. Bell’s rec- 
ord showed 1,271 confirmations, 838 let-— 
ters of transfer, 972 reconfessions of faith, 
389 adult baptisms, 1,144 infant baptisms, 
752 weddings and 798 funerals over his long 
pastorate. Present membership of his 


The Luthera 


church is almost 2,500. 

Ouivet CuHurRcH, Toledo, has called the 
Rev. Charles T. Mueller, of Batesville, Ind., 
to become their pastor. Pastor Bates will 
assume his duties late in September. 

THE Rev. JoHN R. BENDER, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Paulding, since his in- 
activation from the chaplaincy in the Third 
Armored Division, has continued in the 
Reserve. On Aug. 9 he received orders to 
report at Fort Sill, Okla. He resigned his 
pastorate, effective Aug. 16, to report for 
duty. 

Tue AtL-LUTHERAN Pastoral Association 
of Toledo will conduct a Leadership Train- 
ing Course beginning Sept. 15 in Augsburg 
Church. In addition to the customary 
Sunday school courses there will be a 
course in Family Counseling and another in 
Lay Evangelism. 

From the estate of the late Mrs. Etta V. 
Greer, former member of Christ Church, 
Carey, a bequest valued between $50,000 
and $60,000 was presented to Oesterlen 
Home. Howard E. Snyder, executor of the 
Greer estate, made the presentation to 
R. H. Petre, treasurer of the home. The 
gift is to be held as an endowment the in- 
come of which shall be used for the sup- 
port of children, and is the largest single 
gift ever made to the home. 

Following the service, members of the 
Oesterlen choir were guests in various 
homes of the congregation before returning 
to Springfield. 


Central Penn's President Putman 
Commutes 37 Miles Daily to Office 


By Georce F’, Harkins 


Harrispurc—The housing shortage in this 
capital is no respecter of persons, much less 
oresidents of synods. 

Dr. Dwight F. Putman, recently installed 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 

Synod, has found it 
H necessary to commute 
Pennsylvania daily from his home.in 


“hrist Church parsonage, Gettysburg, to 
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the synodical president’s office in Harris- 
burg. The shortest route is 37 miles. Even 
with several alternate highways for the 
sake of variety, the president reports he’s 
getting to know every twist and turn, every 
bounce and bump! 

Sr. PeTer’s Cuurcu, Middletown, was re- 
consecrated July 11. Guest preacher was 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Third at West Philadelphia 


Sunday School 
The Service 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST 
329 Berkeley, Tacoma, Washington 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 
WORSHIP SERVICES 11:00 A. M. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


4| 


Dr. Samuel Nicholas, who served as pastor 
from 1905 to 1913, and again as ad interim 
pastor from October 1940 to May 1941. At 
a special service marking the reopening of 
the newly renovated church on the follow- 
ing Friday evening, Dr. Robert L. Lang, 
Superintendent-Pastor of the National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged in Washington, 
D. C., preached the sermon. Dr. Lang had 
served the church from 1926 to 1940, when 
he was called to his present position. Dr. 
Paul R. Clouser is the present pastor. 

THE REV. WALTER L. Forker, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Harrisburg, resigned, ef- 
fective Sept. 1, and begins his ministry at 
Christ Church, Bridgeton, soon. He will 
succeed the Rev. Dale F. Kohr who re- 
cently moved to the Rossville pastoral 
charge in the York District of the West 


In Washington, D. C. 
LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A. M. The Service 
5:00 P.M. Vespers 
6:00 and 7:00 P.M. 
Supper and Youth 
Programs 
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Pennsylvania Conference. During Pastor! 
Forker’s three years at St. Paul’s, the in- 
debtedness was liquidated, an organ in- 
stalled, the congregation became self-sup- 
porting, and the membership increased! 
more than 10 per cent. 

St. Micuari’s Cuurcu, Harrisburg, re- | 
cently renovated and redecorated its church | 
school rooms and installed partitions be- 
tween classrooms. 


Middleport Church in Schuylkill 


Valley Observes 90th Anniversary | | 
By Apam E. Potcrack|f 


PorrsviLLE—St.. Paul’s Church, Middle-| 
port, one of the oldest congregations in the} 
part of Schuylkill county 
commonly referred to as | 
the Schuylkill Valley, | 
recently celebrated the 90th anniversary? 
of its organization. 

Some records indicate that Lutheratt 
worshiped in the valley as early as the 
1820’s, but it was not until 1858 that a Lu- 
theran congregation was formally organ- 
ized. The little group making up the or- 
iginal membership purchased a building 
which had been occupied by Presbyterians. 

The anniversary was celebrated in a 
series of eight services, beginning with the} 
Holy Communion, and ending a week later) 
with a homecoming service. Among those 
who participated in the series were: Dr. 
E. W. Weber, Pottsville; the Rev. Israel A. 
S. Yost, Tower City; Conference President} 
R. E. Kramer, Mahanoy City; Ministerium 
Secretary Earl S. Erb, and Pastors Gerald: 
Crowell, Peter Gwozdecki, Middleport. 

Frank L. Brown, prominent Lutheran} 
layman of Auburn and a member of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, died in a) 
Pottsville hospital Aug. 12. A native of’ 
Lebanon, he had been a pharmacist in) 
Auburn since 1902, following his gradua-. 
tion from the Philadelphia College of! 
Pharmacy and Science. 

He was a member of St. John’s Church, , 
where he was a church councilman and/ 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Sunday school teacher for many years. 
He served as a member of the board of 
directors of the Good Shepherd Home, 
Allentown, Pa. For many years he served 
his community as notary public, registrar 
of vital statistics, tax collector and health 
officer. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Emma Nagle 
Brown, and two sons, the Rev. Frank M. 
Brown, ULCA director of Lutheran World 
Action, Philadelphia, and Colonel Luther 
A. Brown, of the USMC, Washington, D. C. 


Texas Luther Leaguers Vote to Send 
Two Officers to Roanoke Convention 


By LAWRENCE STANGE 


Victorta—Delegates to the 28th annual 
convention of the Luther League of the 
Texas Synod at Camp Capers, Waring, 
recently, voted a $100 appro- 
priation from the synodical 
treasury with which to send 
the president and vice president of the 
synodical organization to the 1949 conven- 
tion of the Luther League of America to 
be held in Roanoke Aug. 15-19. The recom- 
mendation carried a stipulation that should 
the vice president be unable to attend, the 
synodical treasurer would take his place. 

Officers named to serve during the com- 
ing year included: President, Kenneth 
Mueller, Victoria; vice president, Lois Dell 
Albers, Austin; recording secretary, Max- 
ine Zumkehr, Victoria; corresponding sec- 
retary, Rosalee Hass, Houston; treasurer, 
Wilfred Menke, Shiner; executive commit- 
teeman, Herbert Skogland, of Houston. 

Departmental secretaries appointed by 
the executive committee included: Educa- 
tional secretary, Iona Mae Discher, Shiner; 
Life Service secretary, Doris Lea Heller, 
Schroeder; missionary secretary, Loy 
Schorlemer, Cuero; special gifts secretary, 
Billie Grace Ungerer, Swiss Alp; inter- 
mediate secretary, Victoria Letting, Goliad; 
and publicity secretary, Lawrence Stange, 
Victoria. 

The registration committee presented the 
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following report: 11 state officers, 5 pastors, 
52 delegates, and 61 visitors present. Total 
registration was 129. Leagues represented 
were: Austin, Black Jack, Collettoville, 
Cuero, Goliad, Harlingen, Houston (Grace), 
San Antonio (Faith) and (St. Luke’s), 
Schroeder, Shiner, Swiss Alp, Victoria, 
Weesatche, and Yoakum. Also present 
were the Rev. Wm. S. Avery, of the Parish 
and Church School Board, and Harold 
Parks, of the Luther League of America. 
Faith Luther League of San Antonio was 
accepted into the Texas State League. 


WANTED: CASE WORKER 


Woman, age 25-40, member of Lutheran Church, 
College Graduate. Professionally trained, with at 
least two years of experience in private or public 
welfare agency. Interested in developing Services for 
Aged; case-work, recreational, and Foster Home 
Program. A fine ‘opportunity for a person interested 
in doing a pioneer work. $2,800.00. 

United Lutheran Social Mission 
Society of Illinois 
2112 Le Moyne Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


eee W Relel, 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Llvingston 9-4825 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER STe, 
TROY, N. Y. 


'BELES 


EE@YDrA-POTMEICER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS — For quick profits 
and repeat sales assured, sell Betty Anne 
Peanut Crunch and Creamy Mints, packed 
in attractive one-pound tins 
Beddall Candy Co., Collingswood, N. J. 
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Cuero Luther Leaguers extended an in- 
vitation to have the 1948 Fall Rally in their 
city. 

Upon adjournment of the business ses- 
sion, Pastor D. I. Dolton conducted the 
Installation Service for the new officers. 

The fourth annual encampment of the 
Texas State Luther League was held at 
Camp Capers, Waring, Texas. This year 
there were two separate camps—the first 
one being held from June 28 to July 3 and 
the second one from July 5 to July 10. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 


perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Everyday, 
Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box assortments. 
Lovely cards both with and without the Bible texts, Learn 
about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which add3 dollars 
to your profits . . . and our exclusive CREDIT PLAN. 
Send for full particulars—TODAY! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Box 9342, Dept. - - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Make Excellent Profit 
Selling 


FENTON'S FINEST TEA 


$7.50 per case of 20 boxes 
(50 bags per box) 
Write: Harry A. Fenton, Jr. 


Box 221 Collingswood, N. J. 


Pause 

Carpenters were on hand to begin the 
job of razing the old structure that has 
long housed the Salem congregation in 
Parrottsville, Tenn. Although the men, 


standing in a semi-circle, were impatient 
to begin work, their foreman called them 
around him before giving the go-ahead 
signal. 

"Men," he began, “this building we 


are about to tear down has been used in 
the worship of God for a long time. 
When we have finished, we are to build 
another church on this ground. We ought 
to remember what we are doing here and 
ask the blessing of God upon us." 

Clumsily, yet reverently, each man re- 
moved his hat, bowed his head and closed 
his eyes as the foreman led in prayer as 
he had suggested. 


Massanetta Springs Summer Assembly 
Closes Successful Sessions Aug. 9 


By Henry ENpREss | 


MassANETTA Sprincs—Christians must 


practice their religion! That was the em- | 
phasis made again and again throughout | 


the summer assembly of the 
Virginia Lutheran Synod of Virginia 
Aug. 2-9. More than 750 per- 
sons assembled—pastors, laymen and fam-~ 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
The insecurities of the teen age 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


that the Lutheran Church 
+ demand maintain preparatory schools 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 
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ilies—to study such subjects as “The 
Christian and His Personal Life,” “The 
Church’s Use of Press, Radio and Films,” 
“The Christian Bases for World Order.” 

It was a family school. Certificates were 
awarded to 512 persons—from tiny tots to 
grandmothers. 

Pastors came to stimulate their thinking 
on such lectures as “Martin Luther’s The- 
ology,” by Dr. T. A. Kantonen, professor 
of systematic theology at Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio; and “Christian 
Stewardship in Action,” by Pastor Lauri 
Anderson, stewardship secretary of the 
New York Synod. 

Laymen and their wives took courses 
such as “Jesus and His Teachings” and 
“Understanding Youth,” taught by Prof. 
James A. Rikard, professor at Roanoke 
College, and Dr. John L. Yost, president 
of the Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 

Teen-agers tackled “The Church Worker 
and His Bible” and “Twentieth Century 
Disciples,” while children of the church— 
ages 4-11 years—studied “We are Jesus’ 
Children” and “Working for Jesus.” ~- 

Dr. Yost opened the assembly with this 
emphasis: “Every one of us has a goal in 
life. For some it is wealth and for others 
fame. But for the Christian, it must be 
serving God, no matter what the cost.” 

Said Dr. Kantonen in a sermon at ves- 
pers: “In this new day we must be real- 
istic enough and courageous enough to 
carry out the strategy of the cross of Christ 
all the way through. There is no solution 
to the most vexing problems confronting 


us unless the younger generation takes 
Christ more seriously than the present 
adult generation has done.” 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church, addressed two 
vesper services, saying, “It’s high time for 
Christians to get sore and come out of 
their corners and fight!” Christians, he 
said, should go into action “with righteous 
indignation about the 48 varieties of di- 
vorce laws, parental and juvenile delin- 
quency, and racial discrimination.” 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 

eas ue paper, magazines F R E E 
and books. Splendid opportunity 

to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. | 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


LOOK! Your cHoIR LEADER WILL THANK YOU 


Yes, your choir leader will thank you 
if you will show him this ad, for it tells 
about two new and outstanding books 
which will double the efficiency of your 
choir. 

Through the use of these two books 
it is at last possible to train any choir to 
SING IN PARTS FROM THE FIRST 
READING ON. Each book begins with 


songs using only the simplest of note-read- 
ing problems. Unison sight-singing exer- 
cises are used to prepare the singers for 
the problems met in each of the many part 
songs presented. The choir selections pre- 
sented are suitable not only for study but 
for worship or concert as well. Singers 
and choir leaders alike will welcome these 
two excellent choir aids to better singing. 


The Two-Part Choir Trainer (S.A.) The Four-Part Choir Trainer (S.A.T.B.) 


Price: 60c each, postpaid. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 2821 N. 9th St. 


10% discount on orders of 30 or more. 


Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
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Dr. Henry J. Pflum, pastor of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Allentown, Pa., brought 
these emphases to a climax at the Sunday 
morning service on the last day of the as- 
sembly. “No political party or school of 
thought,” he said, “can furnish the dynamic 


Edwards Tea 


It's Taste Blended — _ It's Truly Splendid 


Price $7.00 per case of 20 cartons, 50 bags 
each, less 5% allowance for FREE SAMPLE 
CARTON to new customers. Shipped any- 
where by parcel post paid. 


Distributed by: 


EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA COMPANY 
" Navigation Bldg. 
Mauch Chunk, 


Pennsylvania. 


Send for descriptive price list and 


Project plans for Treasury Funds. 


of real social relationships as the religion) 


of Jesus Christ. It is now time for the} 
church—the fellowship of believers—to}} 


stand out as the saviour of Christian peace, 


fighting secularism and materialism with |] 


principles of religious morality.” 

Other courses were taught by Pastor 
Frank M. Brown, of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion; Dr. Paul P. Anspach, of the Board of 


Foreign Missions; Pastor William S. Avery, \ 
of the Parish and Church School Board; }} 


Pastor Allen H. Fenner, of Harrisonburg; 
Pastor Roy L. Sloop, of Newport News; 
Pastor Dickson Taylor, of Radford; Sister 
Evelyn Houlroyd; Pastor John H. Koch, 
Jr., Blacksburg; Miss Esther Onstad, Oak 


Ridge; Mrs. Mildred H. Deal, Konnarock; | 


Miss Gladys Ruble, Bluefield; Miss G. 
Christine Huddle, Roanoke; and Henry 
Endress, ULC stewardship secretary. 


The staff included Pastors John H. Fray, | 
of Shepherdstown, dean; Charles G. Tusing, | | 
education director; Frank K. Efird, rec- | 
reation director; Marshall Mauney, music; | 
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REACHING from HEAVEN 


A Challenging Film for the Christian Audience 


This 16mm full-length sound film will thrill and 
delight every member of your congregation. 
Skillfully written, beautifully acted, it presents 
a heart-warming picture of personal evan- 
gelism in action... strengthens faith with an 
unforgettable message: God uses ordinary 
pees to accomplish His purposes in the lives 
of others. A Prominent coast-to-coast radio 


commentator said: “The world is crying for 


many such movies today.”’ 


For immediate bookings contact 
your local film supply dealer or: 


7 THE LUTHERAN CHURCH — MISSOURI SYNOD 


Visual Education Service 
3558-B South Jefferson Ave. St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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T. A. Graves, superintendent of cottages; 
Mrs. Charles G. Tusing, nurse; and Pastor 
W. Leigh Bell, editor of the Net. 

Three radio programs were broadcast 
over station WSVA, Harrisonburg. Par- 
ticipators were: Pastor A. Kenneth Hewitt, 
synodical stewardship chairman; Pastor 
Lauri Anderson, New York Synod steward- 
ship secretary; Nicholas Zebergs, former 
Latvian diplomat, now at Konnarock; Dr. 
Pflum; and Mr. Endress, who conducted 
the interviews. 


DECEASED 


Charles Deitzler Russell 
The Rev. Charles Deitzler Russell, D.D., 


75-year-old pastor of Hebron Church, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died Aug. 12. 
Born in Ashland, Pa., in 1873, he was 
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graduated from Susquehanna University 
and Seminary in 1893 and ’96 respectively, 
and was ordained by the Susquehanna 
Synod in Danville, Pa., in 1896. Pastorates 
in which he served included: Sugar Valley, 
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needs of modern man. 
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key convictions of Luther, justification by faith, the universal priest- 
hood of all believers, and the Living Word. The clarity of style, the 
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“Here a wonderful start is made to bring an ivory tower theology 
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Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
Club has selected RESURGENCE OF THE prea 
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Phillipsburg, Everett, East Juniata and 
East Pittsburgh. He served the last parish 
36 years. 

He served the Alleghany Synod as sec- 
retary and then as president. The Pitts- 
burgh Synod of the General Synod elected 
him secretary; and the Central Conference 
named him president for several terms. He 
was active in the work of Christ’s Mission 
to the Jews, serving as president for a 
time. Susquehanna University conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of divinity. 
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has been offering a Christian educa- 
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Surviving are his wife, three childre 
and three grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted Aug. 14! 
in Hebron Church by President of Synod} 
H. Reed Shepfer, assisted by the Rev. Dan) 
B. Bravin. 

Herman Twietmeyer 

The Rev. Herman Twietmeyer, 83-year- 
old retired Lutheran pastor, died in Ayton, 
Ontario, Aug. 12. | 

Born in Hannover, Germany, he was 
educated at Kropp Seminary and ordained 
in 1889 in St. Paul’s Church, Normanby 
Township, Ontario. He served the mission | 
parish, Elmwood-Wiarton; Christ Church, |} 
Cramer Hill, N. J., and the churches at 
Walkerton, Mildmay and Hanover, Ontario. |} 
The last parish he served for 34 years. He 
retired from the active ministry in 1930. 

Surviving are his wife; three sons, Henry, 
Theodore, and Herman, the latter pastor 
of Grace Church, Chicago; two daughters, 
Gertrude and Louise. 

Funeral services were conducted at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Hanover, Ont., Aug. 15 
by Dr. J. H. Reble, assisted by Pastors 
H. R. Mosig, S. Wittig, and G. Daechsel. 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPT. 

20. Michigan Synod, special 
Waldenwoods, Mich. 
Pacific Synod WMs Convention. St. | 
James’ Church, West Cambridge, Wash. 
22. Women's Work Institute of Ministerium 

of Pa. Holy Communion Church, Phila- 
delphia. 


convention. 


21-23. 


ULCA Brotherhood. Americus Hotel, 
Allentown, Pa. 

5. Chicago Conference WMS convention. | 
St. James’ Church, Chicago. 

ULCA Executive Board. Philadelphia. 
ULCA Convention. Town Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 

15. Board of Deaconess Work. Philadelphia. 
Maryland Synod WMS. St. Luke's 
Church, Cumberland, Md. | 
26. Board of Publication. Philadelphia. | 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


THERE’S NO way of telling how many 
readers of this paper will get all the 
way through the report of the Dulles 
address at Amsterdam which begins on 
page 4 of this issue. 

Usually we keep the “Church in the 
News” section for easy-to-read infor- 
mation, and put reports of fairly ab- 
stract speeches—even though highly 
important—further back in the paper. 
That’s so they can be easily skipped by 
those who don’t like to work too hard 
at their reading. 

One reason a report of the Dulles 
speech is on pages 4 and 5 is that those 
pages were being held for something 
about the World Council. And at the 
end of the first week of the assembly, 
when this paper goes to press, there 
hasn’t been much news of first-rate im- 
portance from Amsterdam. During the 
first week most of the discussions were 
in the section meetings from which re- 
porters were kept out. That was. to 
allow frank debate which might be mis- 
understood if too frankly reported. 

A more urgent reason for reporting 
the Dulles speech up front in the paper 
is that it deserves careful attention and 
thought. For good measure, here’s some 
more about this address. 


You CAN’? succeed in putting a lid on 
human life, says Mr. Dulles. There must 
either be a chance for peaceful change 
in human relationships or there will be 
violent change. For a long time the 
Western democracies had a good record 
in permitting change. “Human beings 
have less and less been treated as mere 
tools of production,” says Mr. Dulles. 
“Women have been freed from grave 
disabilities. Social security has 
rapidly expanded in scope and works of 
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public utilities have come to be owned 
or regulated in the general interest.” |} 

Income and estate taxes in capitalist 
countries have been to some extent} 
gradually distributing wealth to thosefj 
in need, Mr. Dulles said. There has] 
been a tendency, however, for the West-) 
ern nations to try to settle down and] 
resist change. They have, “to a con- ff 
siderable extent, been coasting with aif} 
momentum that is waning.” 

Communism arises as a challenge. 
“Many do not like it that a challenge has 
now arisen,” Mr. Dulles thinks. “Many |f} 
would prefer a peace which is a con- 
dition of tranquility or stagnation, |]} 
where all threat and challenge are re- |} 
moved, and where men can feel that }} 
they can safely relax.” 


THAT SORT OF PEACE can’t endure. “In 
the face of the Soviet challenge we must 
not rally to the defense of our institu- 
tions just as they are, but we must seek 
even more ardently to make them bet- 
ter than they are now,” says Mr. Dulles. 

If Western nations can adapt them- 
selves continuously and peacefully to |} 
the desire for change, the Soviet menace 
loses its strength “and Soviet leaders 
themselves will probably abandon, or 
at least indefinitely postpone, their ef- 
forts to produce change by violent 
means.” + 

Mr. Dulles sees the situation as a ] 
matter of putting Christian faith into | 
practice. We hear that sort of belief 
expressed by preachers all the time, but ] 
this time it comes from a Jayman of high 
rank in international affairs, and along 
with it comes very specific advice on 


how it is to be done. 
Elion Kuff 
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THEY f CA N ATTEND 


Starting children at an early age with a life insurance policy 
gives them a feeling of responsibility. Their rate is low, and they 
can pay part of the premiums from allowances or earnings. The 
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amount they contribute is not so important. It's the thrift train- 
ing involved, the saving for a purpose, the early realization that 
money saved now has important future value. 


Lutheran Mutual provides an endowment policy maturing for its 
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face value on the anniversary date nearest the child's eighteenth 
birthday. Intended primarily to provide funds for educa- 


tion, if not needed for 
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that purpose, the matur- 7 
ity value can be used to 7 
start the child on a long- Z 
Z 

range life insurance pro- Z 
Z 

gram. Proceeds can be Z 
geal Z 

paid in periodic instal- Z 


ments to provide regular 
income through college 
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years. All regular adult 
policy forms are also 
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available if desired. 


Ask your local Lutheran 
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Mutual agent for com- 
plete details. 
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